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SWALLOW-TAIL. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

Andrew Truman sat in the door-way one | 
spring evening, listening to the croaking of the | 
frogs, the rushing of the brook but lately freed 
from its icy chains, and the sighing of the wind 
among the still leafless branches. But although 
his senses took cognizance of all these things, 
they did not occupy his mind, save as a running 
aecomnpaniment to thoughts which lay far deep- 
er. At length he spoke.. 

“It's learning that makes the difference, mo- 
ther, and I mean to go to school and get learning, 
and try to be somebody.” 

“No, ’taint learning, Andy,” replied his mo-' 
ther, who was sewing by a lamp inside the room, 
and to whom this announcement was not alto-| 
gether a surprise; “‘’taint learning that makes 
the odds; Pll tell you what it is,—it’s money. 
You jest save your money and get rich, and 
you'll hold up your head with the best of ’em.”’ 

“No, mother, it’s learning does it,” persisted 
Andvew. “Now there’s the minister! I wish 
you could see the rows of books that man’s got 
on his shelves. They say he has’em all at his | 
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tongue’s end, and that’s why everybody goes to | one hand, and a tin-pail containing his dinner in | 


hear him preach Sundays. And there’s the doc- , the other, Andy made his first appearance at the 
tor! Who'd care how rich he was if he couldn’t | school which had so long been the goal of his 
cure em when they’re sick?” 

“The doctor!” said Mrs. Truman, disdainfully, | of both sexes,” as the circulars announced. 
“jest you let him walk afoot instead of ridin’ in | 
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|to Andy. 
| crown.” 
| hopes and aspirations; “a high school for youth | 


He had intended to be there in season to secure | called yourself a gentleman.” 
his sulky with a two hundred dollar horse, and | 4 seat beforehand, but having come a distance of |- “So I do, Miss Isabel,” said he. 


‘den recollection of the cow, the poultry and 
other domestic responsibilities. 
| “Lost in your own thoughts,” said she. “No 
| wonder; it is just the spot for waking dreams.” 
| It might have been five minutes, it might have 
| been ten, that she stayed talking to him, and 
| then the vision vanished; but in that brief space 
| the burden was lifted from Andy’s soul, Not 
| that she had said any thing worth noting, or al- 
| luded in any way to the treatment he had re- 
|eeived. Her talk had been of the oriole singing 
in the tree, of the fringed gentian growing by 
the wayside, and of other things as simple as 
these, but her whole manner had said, ‘““Whatso- 
|ever others may think of you, J consider you 
| worthy of respect.” 
| As Isabel cantered away she said to herself, 
“They call him a fool, but there’s a soul behind 
| those eyes, and I wonder Mr. Briggs doesn’t see 
tad 
| A pretty girl was Isabel Gove, tall and well- 
grown of her age, which was sweet sixteen, and 
| very popular among her schoolmates. They 
| Sometimes complained that she was too inde- 
pendent, but as she seldom made it manifest save 
where right principle was concerned, it could 
| hardly be considered a fault. There were those 
“Certainly, if you say so,” said he, tossing it who called her proud, too, and attributed it to 
Giandtather shall have his bell- | the fact that her father was 2 member of Con- 
| gress, but whether her pride was of the right 
“For shame, Philip Owen,” cried the same girl, kind, or could have sprung from so petty a mo- 
when Andy had left the hall. “I thought you | tive, you shall judge for yourself. 
2 | A few kind words to Andy, sitting on the 
i mossy log sorrowful and depressed, had lifted 
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es 


se how many of the big bugs would send for | three miles—for Andy, as you may have suspect-| “Then act like one,” said she; “it’s no mark | his burden and sent him home with a heart 


lighter than he had known for many weeks. 


him! As to the minister, I wouldn’t demean my- | ed, lived on the outskirts of the town—and hav- | of a gentleman to wound the feelings of another, 
wlf by saying any thing against a minister, but | ing been delayed by the necessity of stopping to | ever. I’m mortified at the way you've all treat- 
it always seemed to me that his black broadcloth | purchase a slate and pencil, the scholars were all* ed this young man, you fellows; and if I were 
and white choker had a little so’thin’ to do with | assembled and the master in his desk when he | Mr. Briggs, ’'d put a stop to it or I’d turn you 


Nor did the influence of these kind words cease 
with the occasion; he felt that there was one 
ready to do him justice, and this feeling inspired 


it. How d’ye think ’twould be if-he should go 
into the pulpit with a green baize jacket and a 





arrived. 
As he paused on the threshold, looking help- 


him with confidence. He ceased to blush and 
“Why, the fellow’s a fool,” said Philip. stammer over his recitations, and soon regained 


all out of school.” 


pair o’ cowhide boots? No, no, Andy, take my | lessly about him, a smile went round the room, 
word for it, money’s the thing to have, if you | which in some instances developed into a laugh, 
want to make a figger in the world.” |and even Mr. Briggs’ moustache was seen to 

hut as this reasoning failed to convince Andy, | twitch a little. He instantly made up for it, 
and he still adhered to his resolution of going to ; however, by putting on a look of extra sternness 
school and “getting learning,” his mother yield- | and shaking his head ominously at the little 
al the point with a good grace, which is the next | boys on the front seat. He then directed Andy 
lest thing to having one’s own way. | to a vacant desk, asked him the usual questions 

“Well, if you’re determined,” said she, “you | and assigned him a lesson. 
shall make as good an appearance as the rest of | Now the poor lad was shrewd enough to see 
‘en; they wont think nothing of you if you | that something was amiss, though he could pot 
don’t.” Antl thereupon she opened an old chest | guess what, but the consciousness made him feel 
and dragged to the light of day certain garments | awkward and ill at ease. He tried in vain to fix 
which had lain there some fifteen or twenty | his mind upon his book, and the consequence 
years, was that when called to recitation, he made so 

“here,” said she, “that was your Uncle Eb- | many blunders that the master, not understand- 
en's weddin’ suit, and I always meant it should | ing the case, put him back into one of the juve- 
be yours; but seein’ as you’ve took the notion to | nile classes. 
beascholar, you shall wear it to school instead;| Of course this was very mortifying, and only 
80 put iton and see how it’ll fit.” | made matters worse. 

There was a blue swallow-tailed coat with! At recess he kept aloof from the rest, and at 
brass buttons, a white vest and a pair of striped | night went home feeling depressed and dis- 
‘towsers. Another dive into the chest and a tall, | couraged. 
tell-crowned hat was brought forth. | The next morning his depression had passed 

“The trowsers are a trifle long,” said Mrs. Tru- | away in a measure. He knew he had his les- 


“A perfect sheep,” said Seth Strong. his rightful position in the advanced classes, 

“I don’t believe it; he doesn’t look like it,” | All noticed the change in him, but none 
said Isabel. | guessed the cause. Even Isabel did not know 

“Q my, that coat!” | te good she had done, and was still doing, by 
“That stock!” | simply following the benevolent impulses of her 

“Those trowsers!”” | heart, and showing courtesy to one who had 

“Very queer and old-fashioned, I admit,” said ‘done nothing to forfeit it. 

Isabel; “but that doesn’t prove him a fool. May| Once she made him supremely happy by ask- 
be he has some other use for his brains than at-| 2g his aid in a Latin translation, and at another 
tending to the cut of his clothes. Some don’t, | time by admiring a sprig of mountain-laurel he 
however,” and with this parting fling, the indig- had plucked on his way to school. Of course he 
nant little lady walked away, her nose in the air. immediately presented it to her, and she put it 

“Who'd have thought of her taking up for |” a glass bottle on her desk and kept it till the 
Swallow-tail!”’ said Philip. | last petal had faded. 

Andy, meantime, was wending his way home- | ‘It was near the close of the term that Isabel in- 
| ward in a very disconsolate frame of mind, and vited some of her schoolmates to visit her one 
| quite unconscious, of course, of the scene enact- evening,—among them, Andy Truman. 
|ing in the hall. These words of his mother’s| Now here was a dilemma. His inclination to 
| came floating back to him,— | go was very strong. He had heard the boys say 
| “How do ye think ’twould be if he should go | that Mr. Gove’s house was full of pictures, books 
| into the pulpit with a green baize jacket and a | and foreign curiosities, while to crown all, there 
| pair of cowhide boots?’ was a fine stereoscope, by means of which one 

Was it, then, money that made the difference? | might be introduced to all the wonders of the 
Was the outside so much more important than | world. 
the inside? | Of course it would be very delightful to see all 





man, whirling her son round as if he had been a 
lay figure ona revolving pedestal, “but Ican turn 
‘pahem easy enough. And as to the rest, they 
do fit beautiful; wouldn’t ’a’ done better if they’d 
been made for you.” 

That the coat nearly reached his heels was not 
considered a matter of any consequence so it did 
uot drag the ground, and that it was not in the 
Prevailing mode never once occurred to this in- | 
— pair, as why should it? Does the bird | 
‘tom which it derived its name alter the style of 
his tail-feathers because he is going among larks 
and robins? 

R. a last finishing touch, Mrs. Truman clasped | 
te Andy 8 neck a satin stock,—a stork, she 
on it,—still speaking ornothologically, and 
- — upon him with admiration. She 

“0 Wiped away a tear, so forcibly was she re- 
minded of the lost Eben. 

Arrayed in this remarkable costume, with a 
calico work-bag containing his books in 





sons, for he had sat up till midnight studying} He had seen that he did not look like the other | these things, nor was Andy insensible to the ad- 
them; so he was certain he should not blunder as | students. Most of them wore round-about jack- | vantages of good society, and it would not be 
he did yesterday, and on the whole he left home | ets or short sacks; but was that a sufficient rea- | strange if away down in his heart he was moved 
in very good spirits. They did not last long, | son for casting him out of their fellowship en- | with a desire to see Isabel in her own home, 
however, for the first thing he heard as he ap-| tirely? -| 
proached the schoolhouse was a little urchin| Not wishing to face his mother just then, lest | wedding suit, which he had sometimes felt 
shouting, “There comes Swallow-tail.” An an- she should ask him some inconvenient questions, | tempted to wish had gone to the bottom of the 
nouncement which was received with laughter by | he threw himself down on a mossy log by the | ocean with Uncle Eben that stormy night xo 
the bystanders. | edge of the wood and thought over his trials, ob-| many years ago. He had this, and he had no 
From that time the name adhered to him, as | livious of every thing around him. other which would be in any wise admissible, 
such names will, and every day he was made the| By-and-by he heard the sound of horse’s hoofs. nor would the financial condition of Truman & 
subject of jests, some merely thoughtless and It was Isabel Gove cantering by on her pretty | Son warrant the purchase of another at this junc- 
absurd, and some heartless and cruel. Once, go-| pony. He had never spoken to her, but he rec- | ture. 
ing into the hall for his hat, he beheld one of the | ognized her as the same young girl who had| Moreover he had refrained from telling his mo- 
students marching up and down with it on his | bidden Philip Owen return him his hat. | ther the trials he had endured from this souree, 
head. | She drew up when she saw him, and with a/ from a desire to spare her pain, and he would 
He did not stop when he saw Andy, but re- | little nod and a pleasant smile, said,— | not spoil it all by consulting her now. No, he 
marked, with an odd grimace,— | “So you are out enjoying this charming even-| must decide the matter for himself. 
“Grandfather’s hat!” | ing, Mr. Truman.” | And here you see that notwithstanding the 
“Give it him,” said one of the girls,ina low, “I have not been home yet. I must have sat | downtrodden condition of the female sex, it 
voice, | here longer than I intended,” he said, with a sud- finds now and there a compensation, for had An- 


But, per contra, there was that everlasting 
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have been no dilemma at all; he would have sent 
for a copy of Harper’s Bazar, or Madame Dem- 
orest’s Fashion Magazine, and with his own 
deft fingers have remodelled his garments in 
the latest Paris style! But being only a poor, 
helpless, bungling male creature, no such alter- 
native was open to him; he must either forego 
the entertainment or face a frowning world in 
the renowned swallow-tail. 

After a severer mental application to the sub- 
ject than he would have bestowed on a problem 
of Euclid, he decided on the latter course, and as 
usual when one’s mind is made up, he immedi- 
ately experienced a sensation of relief. Brush- 
ing back his handsome brown hair, and substi- 
tuting a black ribbon for the ungainly stock, he 
turned himself round before the looking-glass, 
which measured eighteen inches by twelve, and 
remarked, complacently,— 

“I don’t believe I look so very much out of the 
way, after all.” 

Still it was not without a great deal of trepi- 
dation that he rang the bell at Mr. Gove’s front 
door, and followed the servant through the bril- 
liantly lighted hall to the parlor. 

Concluded next week. 
naan eacaiiieeii 
For the Companion. 
LOVE OR MONEY---WHICH? 
By Mrs. M. L. Moodey, 

I stood before the princely mansion, and envied 
even the dog that lay outside the door. The 
steps were marble; the Corinthian pillars of the 
portico were marble; the plate-glass windows 
were draped with lace and satin. It was the 
abode of wealth, and I was hopelessly poor. 
I think my tastes must have come down to me 
from some proud ancestor whose genealogy is 
lost, for I could not remember the time when I 
had not longed for purple and fine linen and 
sumptuous fare. And yet I had scarcely ever 
tasted dainty food, and had never worn other 
than cheap attire. 

This morning I had come to bring home a bun- 
dle to my mother’s patroness, Mrs. Ludwig, who 
lived in the great house. A stately footman 
answered my ring at the door, and as I entered I 
met the only daughter of the family, a pale, 
scrofulous, weak-backed young girl, going out 
for an airing. What a contrast to myself! I 
knew that the bundle I bore contained one of the™ 
loveliest, daintiest robes for her, and yet this 
sickly creature, who had every thing she wanted, 
seemed too listless to enjoy any thing. 

I carried the bundle up stairs to my lady’s 
chamber, and found her seated in a fauteuil cov- 
ered with blue satin, over which her laced and 
ruffled morning wrapper fell like a cascade of 
foam. She lifted her languid eyes from the novel 
she was reading and stared at me, while I blushed 
crimson, conscious of my plain frock and coarse 
shoes, 

“Look at her, Brown!” she exclaimed to her 
staring, over-dressed maid. ‘Why is it,” she 
continued, in a fretful tone, “that she is strong 
and healthy, and my poor Lillian is weak and 
ailing ?” 

Brewn essayed to put Lillian in a favorable 
light in her mother’s eyes, but she exclaimed im- 
patiently, 

“T can see for myself; you need not tell me she 
is ‘growing better.’ She declines daily, and yet 
I have spent thousands on her health!” 

And the rich lady, lost for the moment in un- 
comfortable reflections, continued to gaze at me as 
I stood holding the bundle. Meantime, I glanced 
furtively around the splendid apartment. As I 
did so my eyes rested on what seemed to be a 
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dy been a young woman, his dilemma would| “As companion to my daughter, who has no | companion, and inspire her with my own enthu- 


sister or brother, and is too delicate to go into 
| company.” 

| “But if I should,” I answered, overjoyed at the 
| prospect of having my dreams realized, “I should 
| leave my dear mother alone, and I could not do 
| that, even to live in so grand a home.” 

“Tt will be to your mother’s advantage to have 
you come here, child,’ replied the lady. “She 
shall be cared for tuo, if she will spare you.” 

I was in raptures. I could have thrown my 
arms round her neck and kissed her in my sud- 
den joy at my good fortune. “I will run and tell 
mother your offer!” I cried, and I was hastening 
away, when the lady again stopped me. 

“James will take you home in the carriage,”’ 
she said; and before I could fairly realize where 
I was, I found myself rolling along in a grand 
carriage, drawn by a span of gray horses. 

I felt like Cinderella, on her way to the prince’s 
ball. What would mother say? 

As I asked myself this question, the shining 
wheels stopped before her humble door. Irushed 
up stairs with a fluttering heart. 

“QO mother,” I said, excitedly, “Mrs. Ludwig 
has asked me to come and live at her house as 
companion for her daughter, and she will take care 
of you—and—and the carriage is at the door!” 

I saw my mother’s pale cheek grow paler. 
“My child,” she said, “you do not know into 
what dangers such a life will lead you. Your 
youth and ignorance will meet many tempta- 
tions. You have not thought of this?” 

“No, mother. I can think of nothing; I am 
so happy that Mrs. Ludwig wants me, and so 
much afraid that you will not let me go!” 

“And you would like to go,” she said, with 
tears in her sad eyes. 

“Yes, yes, dear, dear mother. It’s not to leave 
you but to help you that I want to go, for Mrs. 
Ludwig said you should be cared for too. O 
mother, let me go!” 

“My dear, I care nothing for Mrs. Ludwig's aid 
if she takes my child from me. You are all I 
have, Rebecca;’’ and she sat down and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Mother, I shall always love you. 
share with me. You will not have to work hard 
any more. It is for your good as well as mine. 
Let me go; please let me go.” 

“TI suppose I must,” she sighed, recovering her 
composure. ‘“O my child, my child!” 


You shall 


at me so!” I cried. 

“Go, go, Rebecca, if your heart is set upon it; 
but, my dear, de not be led away. You will be 
disappointed, I am sure. Money can’t make peo- 
ple happy. A shadow follows riches, I have 
heard it said.” 

“T shall not be led away, mother. I have lived 
it all over in fancy many a time. I have had too 
good a mother to be left to go astray now. And, 
mother, does not a shadow follow poverty, too?” 

She kissed me and I went; or rather, I fled from 
the penury behind me to the plenty before me. 
I went back in the carriage in my serge frock. I 
scorned my Sunday gown. My altered circum- 
stances made it ridiculous to think of trying to 
“dress up” by putting on such adress. Iran up 
the marble steps almost feeling as if I owned the 
house. I pitied the lazy Pomeranian dog that an 
hour before I had envied. 

“T have come,” was all I said to the rich lady, 
who had now changed her robe of lace for one of 
velvet. 

I was at once put in charge of the maid, who 
dressed my hair and showed me what I was to 
put on. 

“You carry your head well, miss,’ she said, 
patronizingly. “A little use, and you will soon 





large picture, set between two windows. It 
showed an interior elegantly furnished, and in 
the midst a young girl standing with a bundle in | 
her arms. 
The figure was that of a lithe, straight and | 
dark girl, with luxuriant hair and earnest eyes, 
and a somewhat haughty carriage of the head. | 
A turn of her shoulders and neck recalled my | 
own, and I saw that I had been looking at my 
image in a mirror. 

I had never seen myself at full length before. 
Was not that a “beauty” pictured there in the 
glass? Could Miss Lillian’s money buy any thing | 
like that? And I thought I could read now what | 
was passing in the mind of Lillian’s mother. 

I told her my errand in a not very humble 
tone. The high blood in me had begun to tingle, 
and I did not fancy being kept waiting. 

She bade her maid take the bundle and pay the | 
bill. I turned to go, 

“Stay!” cried madam, “You are a good girl, | 
1 hear, and I like your looks. 
of gentle blood, for you show it in your face. | 
Should you like to live here in this house?” 

“In what capacity?” L asked, feeling my “gen- 
tle blood” now more than ever, 





manage your train like madam.” 

She left me to get Miss Lillian ready for din- 
ner, and I was alone with my glass—a lady in a 
lady’s attire!” I swept back and forth before 
the mirror, enchanted with my appearance. How 
happy I was in that first hour! 

The dinner-bell sounded, and Brown came for 
me. Iwas to dine with Miss Lillian, who was 
not well enough to go down stairs. The choicest 
dainties were served to us on costly china and 
silver by obsequious servants. I fancied myself 
Queen Mab, at one of her fairy banquets. 

The young girl to whom I was to be a compan- 
ion was silent and indifferent. She ate little and 
talked less. I did not feel the least awe of her, 
but I will own that the delicate food choked me 
alittle as I thought of poor mother eating her 
plain fare alone. 

The day passed like a dream. I walked with 
Miss Lillian on the terrace, and fed the swans on 
the lake, and gathered flowers in the conserva- 


I believe you came | tory; and when the divine day ended I slept on a | 
| 


couch of down and dreamed it all over again. 
The next day was a repetition of fine dressing, 


“Mother, you will break my héart if you look hs 
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siasm. I was very fond of reading, and I searched 
the library for books to please her, but when I 
began to read she went to sleep, and I had orders 
not to wake her. 

I determined to improve myself, and made the 
most of my opportunity. I luxuriated in Scott’s 
works which were the first books that came to 
my hands to read; and though Lillian fell asleep 
as I read, I found that she liked to hear me tell 
the stories in my own words; and so every night, 
Iread to myself, and the next day repeated to 
her what I could remember in as lively a manner 
as possible. 

We soon grew fond of each other. I was oblig- 
ing, and at the same time took care not to tease 
her with offensive attentions, and she never 
seemed unkind or exacting. 

We often ran off to the attic where we could 
elude Brown’s vigilance,—Lillian seated in an old 
worm-eaten chair, while I sat at her feet and be- 
guiled the hours with tales of chivalry and ro- 
mance, 

I found that the girl had much more character 
than I had given her credit for. She surprised me 
one day by exclaiming, “I wish I had been born a 
boy! I am tired of this constant restraint and 
confinement. My mother has tried to make a 
beauty and a fine lady of me, and failed, as you 
see. If I had been a boy I might have escaped 
all this, but there is no hope of it now.” 

“What should you like to do, Lillian?” I asked, 
no longer wondering at the weariness that op- 
pressed her. 

“Do! Ishould like to strip off my shoes and 
stockings and wade in the gutter, and make mud 
pies, and climb fences and trees, and eat all man- 
ner of forbidden fruit. In my childhood I was 
cheated out of all these pleasures.” 

“And you want to be free now?” 

“Yes, All my life I have been in full dress. 
Indeed, I think I was born in full dress,” she 
sighed. “And it has always been, ‘Take care, 
Lillian, or you’ll soil your silk,’ or ‘you’ll crush 
your ribbons,’ or ‘you’ll tumble your hair.’ My 
poor spine has grown weak under this load of 
flummery, and this bondage to ‘good breeding.’ ” 

“And your wealth does not make you happy?” 

“Tam not happy because I cannot remember 
when I ever had a well day. I heartily long for 
poverty and a garret!”’ 

“That is because you do not know what pov- 
erty is.” , 

“T know what it is not,’’ she said, wearily. 

I had not lived in this rich family a week be- 
+fore I found that something was wanting. The 
master and mistress were not in accord, and their 
petty wranglings kept the whole household out 
of tune. The fine living, the fine manners, the 
fine company, could not conceal this. 

Dida dark shadow follow after riches, as my 
mother had said? 

Lillian was the only person in the house who 
at all attracted me. The master was coarse and 
dull. The mistress was fine and insipid. The 
visitors were like their host and hostess. 

It had been arranged that I should go and see 
my mother weekly, and that she should come to 
me whenever she chose. One evening she called 
timidly at the great house in her plain dress, 
and was ushered in by the servant, who put en 
the airs of a lord. 

I found her waiting for me in the hall under 
the gas-light, looking bewildered and uncomfor- 
table. I flew towards her, but she stepped aside 
to let the fine lady in flowing dress and curls pass 
by. She did not know her own daughter! 

“Mother!” I cried, catching her in my arms, 
for she seemed almost frightened. 

“Ts it you, Rebecca?’ she whispered. 
not know you.” 

I drew her into my room and placed her in a 
chair. She seemed so faint that I brought her a 
glass of wine. She waved me away excitedly. 
“Ido not drink wine! Ido not drink wine! O 
Rebecca, this is what made your father’’—— 

She did not finish the sentence, but I knew 
now what I had long suspected, that my father 
had died a drunkard. 

“You must not touch it, my child! Will you 
promise your mother?” 

I promised that if she wished it, I would never 
taste it again. 

Brown soon entered the room with a message 
from Miss Lillian. My mother rose, evidently 
thinking she saw the mistress of the house. 

I was forced to leave the room, and when I re- 
turned, ten minutes later, I found the apartment 
empty. 

“Where is my mother?” I asked Brown, who 
| Was sweeping past. 

“Then that was your mother, miss,” she said, 
with supercilious eyebrows. “I saw her go down 
stairs.” 


*T did 








| rich food, walks, drives and elegant indolence.| “Did a lady pass out?” I asked the footman, 
| I strove to make myself agreeable to my listless breathlessly. 
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“An old woman in a poke bonnet went out.” 
Suppressing the indignant words that rose j, 
my lips, I opened the door and ran down Upon 
the sidewalk. The dear figure I looked for wa, 
nowhere in sight. My poor mother had fej, 
The splendor which had so fascinated me ha 
frightened her. 

I slept none that night. I wept bitter teary 
for I saw that a gulf was widening betweey me 
and the being I loved best on earth. I rose with 
a headache and a heavy heart. I determined 
see my mother that day if it cost me my place, 
I knew Lillian was good-natured, so I said t 
her,— 

“Will you drive to-day and see what poverty 
is like?” ; 

“Yes,” she answered, starting up with anima 
tion. “Let us go at once.” 

I had been ashamed of my poverty till now. 
but as we drove along I told her of my mothers 
struggles to support herself and me and give np 
a good education, and of my father’s shamefy| 
end. 

“And still, Rebecca, you have much td te 
thankful for,’ said Lillian. “Your fine health 
and your mother’s love are better than money, 
The very struggles you speak of have endeared 
you to each other. And O,” she sighed, “honest 
toil is far to be preferred to fretful idleness.” 

“Wait, dear Lillian, till I tell mother you ar 
coming,” I said, as the carriage stopped at the 
door. ¥ 

Iran up stairs and entered softly. There my 
mother sat in her clean cap and kerchicf by the 
window with the box of mignonette, and the 
gray cat purring at her feet. 
she heard my footstep. 

“Rebecca!”? She knew me now, for I had on 
a plain dress, and my curls were tucked under 
my hat. She took me in her arms. “My dear, 
dear girl!” 

“Why did you run away last night?” I asked, 

“The air of the place oppressed me; I could 
not stay,”’ she answered. 

Alas! the air of the place was beginning to op 
press me, too. 

“How nice you look!” she said, holding me off 
at arm’s length. “You are not ashamed of your 
mother, Rebecca?” 

“Ashamed! 1 did not know how I loved you 
till I left you.” 

“Are you happy, dear?” 

“Mother, it is not what I thought it would be, 
but I am young and hopeful, and look on the 
bright side.” 

“There is another side, Rebecca.” 

“Yes, mother, but the shadow does not touck 
me.” I told her Lillian was below. She received 
the young heiress with grace and dignity, and 
led her to a chair. Lillian was delighted. She 
nursed the cat, and smelled the mignonette, and 
admired the view from the high window. I had 
never seen her in such spirits. 

“How peaceful she looks!’’ said Lillian, as we 
drove home. Lillian’s health improved while! 
remained with her, and when her sixteenth birth- 
day came, a large party was given in honor of 
her entrance into “society.” She insisted that! 
should be one of the guests. My dress was a 
simple one of muslin, and I wore natural flowers 
in my hair. 

Lillian was dressed in blue silk and pearis. 

“You look the heiress,” she said, kissing me 
as we went down the stairs and into the parlors 
arm-in-arm, I, at least, was happy. 4 

Brilliant lights, music, flowers, and the mov- 
ing, merry throng of youth and beauty, made the 
scene one of enchantment for me, and Iw andered 
through the grand rooms with Lillian, drinking 
delight from all I saw and heard. Her father 
came for her, and a few moments later I saw her 
whirling in the rounds of a dizzy waltz. An 
hour afterwards she sent for me, and I found her 
pale and trembling in the conservatory. 

“Sit down a moment, dear, and let me lean on 
you; I feel strangely faint,” she said. 

She leaned upon my shoulder a moment, then 
sprang up with a convulsive start, crying, “My 
heart, my heart!” and fell speechless in my arms. 

Her ery reached her mother, who flew to her 
side in alarm. <A physician happened to be 
among the guests, and hastened to her relief. 
But neither mother nor doctor could help her 
now. Her poor heart had ceased to beat, and no 
love or skill could give it life again. 

The house of joy was turned into a house of 
mourning. The music ceased, the banquet was 
untasted, and the company stole away, appalled 
at the unbidden guest who had obtruded on the 
festivities. 

The funeral was costly and splendid. I wept 
when I looked at her, lying in her sumptuous 
casket, and remembered her sad pleasantty about 
her having been “born in full dress.” 


She looked up as 


Poor gitl: 
She died in full dress, and in full dress she - 
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flowers, how out of place they seemed, so soon to 
pe buried away with darkness and the moulder- 
ing earth! 

The wild grief of the mother, the disappoint- 
ment of the father, what words can paint? Their 
all was taken from them, and naught remained 
now but empty wealth—wealth that had no love 
to make its possession a blessing. 

“Yours is not 2 poor sorrow, ma’am,”’ said 
Brown, consoling her mistress for her loss. 

“would give all my wealth to have her back,” 
sighed the poor rich woman. 

| folded the beautiful clothes that had once 
peen Lillian’s and put them away. I carried the 
keys to Mrs. Ludwig. 

“You are not going to leave me, Rebecca?” 

“Xot while you need me, Mrs. Ludwig.” 

“need you all the time. I cannot give you 
up.” Her husband entered as she spoke. 

“Rebecca,” he said, “if you will give up your 
name and your mother, I will adopt you legally 
as my daughter and my heir.’”’ 

“Give up my mother!” I cried. 

“Certainly, it is for your interest to do so.” 

“{ have no interest that is not consistent with 
filial affection, Mr. Ludwig.” 

“Then you refuse my offer?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Very well,”? and he turned upon his heel. 

Mrs. Ludwig added her mild entreaties, but I 
was firm. 

“What should you have thought of Lillian if 
she had forsaken you?” I asked. 

“She would not have done it.”” 

“Neither will I forsake my mother. 
better than money, Mrs. Ludwig.” 

“Do not taunt me with my loss, Rebecca.” 

“Heaven forbid! Iwill love you and be your 
friend, but I will not forsake my mother for the 
wealth of the universe.” 

‘T have missed you so, my daughter!’”’ were 
ny mother’s first words as I entered her humble 
abode. 

“And I have come back to stay with you, 
mother,” said I. 

“Then you refuse Mr. Ludwig’s offer ?”’ 

“You knew he made it, then?” 

“Yes, he asked me to use my influence.’ 

“Well, mother ?”’ 

“Consult your own heart, my child.’’ 

“It has answered, mother.’’ 

“Then money cannot win you ?”’ 

“Nothing but love, mother.’’ 

She caught me to her breast. 


Love is 


The glamor of my old fascination had passed 


away. My foolish discontent was gone forever. 


I visit Mrs. Ludwig almost every day, but I 
no longer envy the dog en her marble doorstep; 


nay, so far from envying the rich woman herself, 


ny heart goes out to her in pity for her loveless 


lot, 
—— 


For the Companion. 
TASSY’S LAUGHABLE MISTAKE. 
By B. L, Irving. 


Frank Day is a Connecticut farmer’s son, twelve 
years old, and he owns a dog and cat. The dog’s 
name is Halifax, and the cat’s name is Tassy, I do 
not know how Tassy got her name, but Halifax was 
socalled because a friend of Frank’s father fished 
him out of the sea at Halifax, N. S., when he was a 
puppy, after some boys had flung him into the wa- 


ter with a stone round his neck, 


Halifax isa mongrel, partly Newfoundland, and of 
fall breed size, but with enough other blood in him 


tomake him mouse-colored instead of black. 


Halifax has two peculiarities: first, he becomes 
drowsy after a frolic, and drops down and takes a 


hap, nO matter where he happens to be; second 


while he lies asleep the tip of his shaggy tail keeps 


moving. 


One day in haying-time Frank and his dog had 
been romping together on the new-mown hay in the 


meadow, when one of Halifax’s drowsy fits came on 


and down he lay, and was soon fast asleep. Frank 
playfully covered him up with hay and went off to 
the barn, leaving him completely concealed except 


that wiggling bit of tail. 


Now Tassy is a great mouser, and improves her time 
daily, as a good cat should, hunting far and near for 


fame. Hardly had Frank disappeared, leaving Hal 


ifax asleep, when Tassy made it in the line of her 
business to visit the meadow where the dog lay. 
With careful eye and pricked-up ear, she moved soft- 
yy across the mown field, little dreaming that her ca- 
une friend was at that moment near by, taking a 


hap under the hay. 


But Tassy had cat experience enough to know that 
mice love just such hiding-places as hay-fields af- 
ford,and seeing the pile that covered the dog, she 
stole slyly that way. Nearer and nearer, and still 


more softly she crept. 


Then she stopped and stretched her neck to look 
andlisten. Ah, what was that just under the edge of 
the heap? It moved and rustled about, and even 
thowed the color of its fur among the loose timothy! 
ly if her eyes ever saw a mouse they saw one 


Sure! 
now, 


Crouching down again, Tassy crawled several feet 
n gathering herself, and rapidly measur- 
ance to make sure of her aim, she vault- 
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| ed into the air and dropped down all claws and teeth | caps. I put the gun in uncle’s hand and whispered | looking of the caverns, large enough to swallow up 


upon her prey. 
Never did cat-expectation come to a more surpris- | 
ing catastrophe. Up rose the pile of hay as if a can of | 


|to him, “Take aim! I will hold a match to the tube | 


and make a last attempt to fire the gun.” | 
A moment followed of anxious suspense. The | 


the entire hull of our ship. It seemed like a mon- 
ster opening its jaws wider and wider to devour us. 
We were evidently nearing it, though our bows were 


gunpowder had burst underneath, and a big, living | phosphorus of the match flared up brightly, and | directed away from it. 


| mass bounded out, giving utterance to a deafening | 
| howl. 
| Poor Tassy did not wait to ascertain the origin of 
this ferocious yelp, but with every hair on her body 
| bristling, she darted for the orchard as fast as her 
four feet could carry her. Her sole object in life 
just then was to get up a tree. 
But the cat did not have all the astonishment to 
herself. Halifax was as much “put out” as Tassy. 
To have something come and bite his tail just as he 
was in the savorest bliss of a beef-bone dream was 
more than he could stand. With his eyes yet hardly 
open, failing to recognize his feline playmate in the 
bundle of furry fright before him, he gave chase 
across the meadow, howling in his anger at every 
jump. 
Tassy reached the fence and undertook to scale it, 
but making an unlucky step, she faced about with a 
loud sputter, and put her back up to fight. 
For a second or two dog and cat stood staring at 
each other, not three feet apart. Then a whimsical 
look of recognition came over both their faces, that 
said as plainly as brute features can speak, “We are 
sold!”’ Halifax lopped his ears, narrowed his great 
mouth to a kind of silly grin, and tipped his head 
in a queer, sidewise gaze at the cat. Tassy drew 
in her claws, and the stiff fur wilted upon her back 
and tail. Evidently both realized the ridiculous 
joke and appreciated it. Exactly what communica- 
tion passed between them there at the fence no one 
knows, but certainly good-nature was thoroughly 
restored, and as they sauntered away, one could fan- 
cy that they agreed together not to tell anybody how 
they were fooled. And all the rest of the summer 
Halifax showed signs of funny recollection every 
time he met the cat. He would twist his head in a 
quizzical way and seem to say,— 
“Well, Tass, how about that mouse over there in 
the meadow?” 


paren eeprnene rene 
DO AND DARE, 

Dare forsake what you deem wrong, 
Dare to walk in wisdom’s way, 

Dare to give where gifts belong, 
Dare God’s precepts to obey. 

Do what conscience says is right, 
Do what reason says is best, 

Do with willing mind and heart, 
Do your duty and be blest. 
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BESIEGED BY A LION. 
A trustworthy man, Cornelius Botha, secretary of 
the General-commanding of the South African Re- 
public, relates the following adventure: 


ticles of merchandise in the town of Pretoria, which 
I wished to take to Zoutpansberg, in the far north 
of the Republic. Isent the goods ahead, following 
them the next day with my uncle, Piet Veuter, elder 
of the church at Zoutpansberg, in a light wagon 
drawn by two horses, 
The vehicle on two wheels, after the fashion of the 
country, had only seats for two, and as Uncle Piet 
was a very stout man, there was very little room left 
forme. In the evening we overtook the ox-teams 
on the Springbok Flats, a wide plain lying between 
Pretoria and Waterberg, abounding in springboks, 
(a kind of antelope), which, next to the zebra, are 
the favorite food of tite lions. And seldom does a 
traveller cross these flats without finding some tra- 
ces of the king of beasts or hearing the thunder of 
his voice. 
At one o’clock in the morning the ox-wagon went 
on; but Uncle Piet and I decided to remain awhile 
longer and give our horses, who were grazing near 
by, a longer rest. Scarcely had the oxen started 
than, instead of keeping their usual slow pace, they 
began to trot, and our horses pricked up their ears 
anxiously; a sure sign that there was a lion in the 
neighborhood. 
“Span up, span up, nephew Cornelius!’’ cried un- 
»}cle. The lion will not attack us so easily if we are 
moving.” 
The “spanning’’ was quickly done, and as if driven 
by invisible forces, our two brown horses gallopped 
over the plain. 
»| We had begun to think we were safe from an at- 
tack, when the cart suddenly stopped. We heard a 
fearful roar, then an immense dark form sprang 
through the air, The near horse fell to the ground, 
and we saw that a powerful lion had inserted his 
claws deep in the poor animal’s back. 
This had happened in much less time than I can 
- | tell it. 
We scarcely knew what had. taken place, and at 
first sat motionless with terror only a few feet from 
the colossal lion, who, driven by hunger, was devour- 
ing his snorting prey. But only for a moment did I 
lose my presence of mind. As soon as the first fright 
was over I seized the sambeck, a whip of rhinoceros 
hide six feet long and as thick as one’s fingers, and 
began to lay it on the lion with all my might from 
the wagon. But in vain. The lion, in his hunger, 
scarcely noticed the blows, but went on eating the 
unfortunate steed, while the other horse tried at first 
to break loose from the harness, and then stood still. 
All this took place in but a very few minutes. I 
then seized my gun, but it missed fire. I put on an- 
othercap. Again the same mocking snap! Irubbed 
some powder on the tube, but again the charge failed 
to explode. In the meantime the lion was rapidly 


It was in May, 1869. I had purchased various ar- | 


threw a ghastly glimmer on the horrible scene, hith- 

erto almost hidden in the darkness. The lion roared, 

frightened by the gleam of light. He turned and | 
sprang with a fearful leap directly towards us. We | 
could just perceive the outline of the gigantic form | 
against the sky, the greenish glitter of his eyes and 

the rows of teeth in his open jaws. 

We had both involuntarily pushed as far back as 
possible in the little cart. Uncle.Piet held the gun | 
a little upward for his protection. The lion sprang 

right over him, tearing the gun from his hand, while 

one of the claws caught him between the thumb and 

forefinger, laying bare the bone, and another made 

a deep furrow from his brow to the back of his head. 

Fortunately the lion had sprung too high, and to- 

gether with the gun fell behind the cart. The hinder 

part of his body only had fallen upon the cart, 

which had tipped with the great weight, and caused 

him to slide off. 

Searcely had he reached the ground before he 

turned and hastened again towards the dead horse, 

over which my right leg was now hanging. For dur- 

ing the lion’s spring my stout uncle had pushed me 

to one side, and thus my leg had been thrust out be- 
yond the narrow cart. 

The gun, our faithful dependence, was gone, Uncle 

Piet was streaming with blood, and I in the most un- 
comfortable position, for the lion began to lick my 

long riding-boots, while he used the dead horse as a 
pillow, the other horse standing trembling alongside. 

“Nerf Cornelius, sit doodstil, anders packt by U 

(Nephew Cornelius, sit as still as a mouse, or he will 
seize you)!” whispered Uncle Piet, while the lion 
rasped with his prickly tongue the leather of the 
boots, and my leg, owing to the peculiar position, 
gradually went to sleep. 

So we sat without moving the night through. 
Then the monster left my leg and the dead horse. 
With majestic pace, swaying his long tail hither and 
thither, and shaking his mane, he went towards the 
second horse, still powerless from fright, and spring- 
ing at his head, dragged him down. This was the 
last act of the oppressor, for the same moment was 
heard the noise behind us of approaching ox-teams. 
Then the lion stopped, growled, waved his tail and 
sneaked off into the darkness, 

When I examined my boot I found that the tongue 
of the lion, which is set with prickles, had rasped the 
leather to the thickness only of paper; but this had 
saved my life, for if the tongue had gone further and 
tasted my blood, I should certainly have been lost. 


NARROW ESCAPE. 
The eastern coast of Asia along the Sea of Okotsk 
is particularly dangerous. Not only do rocks stand 
out frequently like sentinels to warn off intruders, 
but strong currents are apt to take the mariner just 
where he does not wish to go. 
I was once engaged on a surveying expedition on 





| ness of the dismal cavern, 
| sharp rocks, where we might at Icast see what we 
| were doing, and if we must perish, perish in the sun- 


“Send the best helmsman to the wheel! Crowd 
the furnaces with coal and pitch! Close the safety 
valves! Any thing for steam!—for only steam and 
close steering will now save us!”’ 

Our poor craft trembled as if herself desperately 
excited by the struggle. Her timbers creak as the 
serew whirls round with doubled rapidity. And yet 
we are drifting backwards into the yawning death 
that opens in those dark caverns. What can we do? 
Is there no way of escape? We gaze on our fate with 
silent terror. We are now so near that a strong arm 
might throw a stone into the dark chasm behind us. 

At last the captain broke the silence by a single 
word, “Starboard.” 

He had made a desperate choice, There was no 
longer any hope that our barque could stem the cur- 
rent, and yet there was something especially dread- 
ful in the idea of being swallowed up in the dark- 
Bettcr be thrown on the 


light, 

The captain had therefore determined to try the 
reef between the rocks and the mainland. Perhaps 
there might be water enough over it to enable us to 
pass without being altogether wrecked. We said 
nothing, but all agreed that this was the better 
course. We might at least perhaps save our boats, 
or reach the shore on spars or casks, 

“Starboard it is, sir,” said the helmsman, and the 
ship’s head again swung round. With tremendous 
speed we now drifted broadside towards the reef. 
In a few seconts we should be on it. We almost 
ceased to breathe. Here we are among the broken 


water. Another instant and our fate will be de- 
cided, 
What! Noshock? The reef, where is it? Have 


we really passed over it? We have passed through 
the boiling space into the smoother water beyond, 
But not over arcef! Our eyes had deceived us, No 
reef was there. The broken waves were what is 
called a tide-rip. We were saved, but not by our en- 
gines, and breathed freely again. But how if there 
had been a reef? 
———_ ——- +> ---- -- - 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

A singular and interesting career has been that of 
Benjamin Disraeli, who, it is possible, before this 
paper is issued, will have been a second time chosen 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Next to Gladstone, 
he must be recognized as the most eminent of Eng- 
land’s statesmen. He began life under many and 
serious disadvantages to one so ambitious; and, in 
spite of many obstacles, by dint of perseverance and 
patience, added to his brilliant talents as an orator, 
he finally rose to the exalted position which he now 
holds. 

His birth and fmily were not the least among the 
hindrances to his success. His grandfather was an 
Italian Jew, who settled in London as a merchant, 





this coast, and came near giving up all hope of es- 
cape from a watery grave. Our vessel was an old 
tub of a barque, with a screw-propeller, but altogeth- 
er too long and unwieldly for the engines, so that 
we were often in dangerous places, and our escape 
seemed entirely providential. 

In the instance I am about to narrate we had 
anchored the night before, and in the morning were 
steaming along the shore, when we noticed some ob- 
ject directly ahead, which seemed to be moving 
towards us. We approached each other so rapidly 
that we soon perceived that the force of our propel- 
ler was aided by a powerful current. We could 
never have sailed so fast by steam alone. The ob- 
ject, hitherto indistinct, also gradually resolved itself 
into three large rocks, at some distance from the 
shore. As we were then steering, we should pass 
between them and the mainland, but it seemed 
probable that the rocks were connected with the 
shore by a reef. 

In order to ascertain whether there was a connec- 
tion, the captain ascended the masthead. The pas- 
sage looked smooth and beautiful at first, but as we 
came nearer, a suspicious-looking streak of foam 
and broken water was discovered stretching across it. 

Presently the voice of the captain was heard or- 
dering our course changed, so that we should pass 
outside of the rocks, as he was convinced that the 
streak of broken water indicated a reef. It remained 
now to be seen whether our vessel, with its feeble 
screw, would be able to withstand the force of the 
current. 

We all had our doubts. The captain, as he came 
down on deck, was very pale, though perfectly cool 
and collected. He sent orders to the engineer to put 
on all the steam he could, even at the risk of burst- 
ing the boilers. We must weather the rocks if pos- 
sible. Otherwise we should be driven broadside up- 
on them, and dashed to pieces. 

It was indeed a frightful scene which spread itself 
before our eyes. 

The water, comparatively smooth around us, was 
dashing against the rocks in the wildest fury. 
Though one of the rocks was very high, it was al- 
most veiled in spray. The sides were steep. If we 
were thrown against them there would be no possi- 
bility of our obtaining even a foothold. The waves 
had also hollowed out deep caverns at their bases, 
into which the waters were pouring, as though they 

were openings into the centre of the earth. 

The vessel had rounded to, but would she be able 





appeasing its hunger without taking the least notice 
of us. Ten times did I draw the trigger, and ten 





| to resist the power of the moving ocean? We were 
already too near the frowning precipices. Right in 


about a century ago; and his father, who was an au- 
thor, preserved not only the Jewish features, but 
also the Jewish faith. Disraeli himself, although 
he early united with the Christian church, bears in 
his personal appearance the unmistakable impress 
of the ancient oriental race from which he is de- 
scended. 

Jews were much more despised and distrusted in 
England forty years ago than now. The prejudice 
against them was so bitter that they were debarred 
from holding office, and even the wealth and culture 
of such Jews as the Rothschilds, could not gain 
them admission to English aristocratic society. 

Disraeli began life as a novelist; and the success 
of “Vivian Grey,” “Tancred,” “Coningsby,” and 
other tales, soon gave him reputation. It is said that 
the lady who afterwards became his wife was so 
pleased with “Vivian Grey,” that she sought his ac- 
quaintance, and a friendship was thus formed which 
ended in a long and most happy marricd life. 

But young Disraeli was not contented with being a 
celebrated novelist. He longed to become a great 
statesman, to take partin the existing debates of 
the House of Commons, and lead parties to victory. 
Having become a Christian, he was no longer shut 
out by the law from public life; but the fact that he 
had Jewish blood in his veins, and wore a Jewish 
countenance, was much against the chances of his 
success. His career as a novelist, too, was not fa- 
vorable to his aspiration; for novelists at that timé, 
though they entertained society, were scarcely 
deemed the equals of the sons of lords and the coun- 
try squires. Disraeli, however, knew no such word 
as fail; his novels had gained him many friends, 
and he became a favorite in some fashionable man- 
sions. At last he worked his way into the House of 
Commons. 

On being asked by Lord Melbourne, to whom he 
was introduced, what his object and ambition were 
in entering Parliament, he promptly replied, ‘To be 
Prime Minister of England.”” He had to wait long; 
but thirty-five years after, his ambition was fulfilled. 

His first speech in the House was a disheartening 
failure. He became confused as soon as he arose, 
was embarrassed to find himself attempting to ad- 
dress the crowded benches, and spoke so awkwardly 
that his voice was drowned by the derisive laughter 
of the members. Stung by the rebuff, he sprang to 
his feet again, and shouted in a loud voice,— 

“You may not hear me now; but the time is com- 
ing when you wi/l hear me!” 

This was a striking contrast to the first speech 
of Gladstone, who was destined to be Disraeli’s rival 





times did the gun miss fire, and there were no more! our rear was one of the largest and most gloomy-! for so many years; that was a great triumph, which 
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at once secured for Gladstone a command ing po- 
sition as an orator. 

Disraeli had traits which enabled him soon to 
obtain not only the ear, but the wrapt attention 
of the House. He rapidly developed into a fin- 
ished speaker, and so steadfast were his patience 
and pertinacity, and so amiable and conciliating 
his manners, that ere long he had won a high 
place in the estimation of his brother members. 

Disraeli married a lady some fifteen years 
older than himself, but the union was of the 
most affectionate and faithful nature. Mrs. Dis- 
raeli was entirely devoted to her aspiring hus- 
band, encouraged and aided him in his labors, 
and was an earnest and prudent adviser as well 
as a loving wife. 

One instance of her unselfish affection is re- 
lated which betrays a real nobility of character. 
Her husband had prepared a great speech, with 
which he hoped to electrify the House of Com- 
mons. He had spent much toil upon it, and his 
mind was full of its subject and of the effect he 
designed to produce. Mrs. Disraeli always went 
to the House when he was going to speak; her 
presence seemed to give him greater confidence 
and inspiration. 

On this oceasion they got into the carriage to 
proceed to Westminster, when, as Mrs. Disraeli 
was stepping in, one of her fingers was caught in 
the carriage-door, and severely crushed and 
jammed. But it would not do to disturb the 
statesman’s cogitations; absorbed as he was in 
the coming speech, any outcry or hint of the 
accident might injure if not destroy its effect. 

So the devoted wife let her crushed finger re- 
main mangled in the door, and suffered the an- 
guish of the pain without a murmur, until the 
carriage stopped at the Parliament Palace. 

Disraeli was just, when, years after, in one of 
his most eloquent addresses, he told his audience 
that he attributed his success in life more to the 
constant and fond affection of his wife than to 
any other cause. 

The writer of this article has seen Disraeli 
many times, once under somewhat amusing cir- 
cumstances. He was Prime Minister, and the 
House having taken a recess, the writer found 
himself walking along Parliament Street, imme- 
diately behind the great man. 











DISRAFLI; FROM A SKETCH OF HIM IN 1830, BY 
D ACLISE. 


It was a fine chance to observe the features 
and form of him whose power was greater than 
that of the Queen, and whose romantic career 
made him an interesting study, He was tall, and 
broad - shouldered, and stalwart-limbed; was 
dressed in the height of fashion, and seen from 
behind, appeared rather a sprightly young man 
than an elderly gentleman of more than sixty. 
His hair was a mass of crisp, jet black, shiny 
curls, one of which was foppishly disposed over 
his forehead. His sallow complexion, large, 
thick nose and full lips, his small black eyes and 
the general expression of his face were thorough- 
ly Jewish; and his walk was brisk and springy, 
as if he were ineapable of weariness. 

Presently he began to cross the street towards 
his office in Downing Street. The road was full 
of carts and carriages hurrying hither and 
thither, When he was about half way across, 
he was obliged to dodge about very skilfully to 
avoid being run over, One coachman came very 
near upsetting the Prime Minister, and thus de- 
priving the Ship of State of its crafty helmsman; 
but he jumped just in time, and turning, waved 
his hand with a smile and twinkle of the eye at 
the retreating coachman, as if to say, “You did 
your best, my man, but I was a trifle too quick 
for you! - 


fiood femper, suavity of manner, fidelity of | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


unflinching perseverance, and, like Goldsmith, | 
his “great knack at hoping,” have done much to 


DISRAELI; FROM A PHOTOGRAPH RECENTLY TAKEN. 


enable Disraeli to conquer the contempt of aris- 
tocrats and society, and to reach a position in 
which he has outranked dukes and bishops; for 
a Prime Minister can make men dukes and bish- 
ops when he so pleases. 
FALLEN ASLEEP. 


The baby wept; 

The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 

And soothed its griefs and stilled its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. 


Again it weeps; 
And God doth take it from its mother’s arma, 
From present pain and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. Dr. HINDS. 


oo 
TROUBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


During the first week in February a vast mob 
proceeded to the Parliament House of British 
Columbia, at Victoria, Vancouver Island, and 
broke up the sitting of the House. We say avast 
mob, although it was composed of only about a 
thousand men, because, considering the popula- 
tion from which it was drawn, it was one of the 
most imposing demonstrations recorded in his- 
tory. 

British Columbia lies on the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween Washington Territory and Alaska. It has 
an area of two hundred and thirteen thousand 
square miles,—nearly as much territory as that 
within the limits of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. It origi- 
nally formed a part of the vast possessions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. These possessions in- 
cluded all the land north of the United States, 
excepting only the Russian Possessions, now 
Alaska, and the old provinces of Canada. They 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the northern border of the United States to 
the North Pole. 

In 1858 news reached England that gold had 
been discovered in the country near the Gulf 
of Georgia, and that the Governor of Vancouver 
Island had asserted the British jurisdiction over 
it. Vancouver Island was for a long time dis- 
puted ground, both England and the United 
States claiming it. The treaty of 1846 gave it to 
Great Britain, and a colonial government was es- 
tablished. Otherwise the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would have claimed it. 

The principle on which the royal power was 
asserted when the gold discovery was announced 
is common to many countries. Mineral wealth 
is claimed as the property of the sovereign; and 
so, although the land had been granted to a pri- 
vate company, the crown laid claim to it as soon 
as the existence of the precious metal in its soil 
was made known, There are traces of this prin- 
ciple even in our own laws. 

For a time it seemed likely that British Colum- 
bia—for in 1858 it was made a colony under that 
name, with a separate government—would be- 
come a second California; but the mines did not 
prove so rich as had been expected. A great part 
of the miners left the island and returned to their 
homes. Many of them were American citizens 
from California, Since 1860 the population has 
been gradually diminishing. Five or six years 
ago the entire population of Vancouver and Brit- 
ish Columbia together was about eleven thou- 
sand five hundred. The census of 1871 showed 
that it was reduced to about ten thousand five 
hundred, and probably by this time there are not | 
more than ten thousand white people to inhabit | 
that vast territory. | 

When the Dominion of Canada was created in 





of it, however, is fit for human habitation. 


some time. She enjoyed her independence. Her 


her power would be nothing. 


seek union with the great republic. 

But the government of Canada was ambitious 
and anxious to extend its territory. To procure 
the consent of the British Columbians it promised 
to build a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacif- 
ic, thus binding all the provinces together. This 
road was to be commenced within two years, 
and completed within ten years. To purchase 
the consent of Canada to the Alabama treaty, 
England promised to help the Dominion borrow 
four million pounds to build this road. The bait 
was too tempting for British Columbia to refuse. 
She accepted it and became a Province of the 
Dominion on the 1st of July, 1871. 

It is always easier to promise than to perform. 
The Canadian government found this Pacific Rail- 
way charter an embarrassment from the start. 
In connection with it occurred the events which 
seemed to cast dishonor upon the government 
itself and led to its overthrow. The creation of 
a new ministry followed. The charter, mean- 
while, had been given to Sir Hugh Allan and his 
associates. Sir Hugh went to England, tried to 
raise money to build the road, failed, returned 
home and surrendered the charter. The railroad 
had not been begun. Even the surveys had not 
been made for it, although more than two years 
had elapsed since British Columbia came into the 
Confederation. 

Worse still, it now became certain that the road 
could not be finished by 1881. The new govern- 
ment was composed of members who, from the 
very start, had opposed the terms on which Brit- 
ish Columbia was admitted. They did not be- 
live such a road ought to be built as Sir John 
Macdonald had promised. Accordingly they sent 
to British Columbia to ask the people to consent 
to a change in the terms. It was to protest 
against this change that the great mob was drawn 
together. As we write the end of the difficulty 
is not known, but the facts we have given will 
enable readers of the news in the daily papers to 
understand the origin of the trouble. 

We know now, however, how very much ex- 
cited that public must have been. The whole 
population of Victoria, the capital, is but five 
thousand—about one-half of the population of 
the entire Province. The number of voters is 
probably not more than fifteen hundred. If so, 
the mob comprised two-thirds of all the men in 
the chief city of British Columbia, and such an 
uprising it would be impossible for a government 
to disregard. 

—_+@—___—___— 


COLLECTION OF POSTAGE- 
STAMPS. 

Ten years ago the practice of collecting post- 
age-stamps was in its infancy, as were many of 
the present collectors of these little square pieces 
of colored paper. Since that time the stampede, 
if we may so call it, has increased to such a de- 
gree that printed stamp-albums have reached as 
many as twelve and even seventeen editions. 

The field over which the curiosity hunter may 
roam is now also greatly extended. In Japan 
letters are sent according to the prevalent fash- 
ion with patches on their faces. Egypt has aban- 
doned the ancient hieroglyphics and introduced 
the modern kind to be seen on postage-labels. 
Cashmere in Northern and Sarawak in Southern 
Asia, with Hungary and Servia in Europe, have 
adopted our postal system; and in the Feejee 
Islands, where formerly the only letters were 
written in blood by the cannibals, the number 
of peaceful missives sent has led to the introduc- 
tion of postage-stamps. 

What a change does. this indicate! In the 
islands where the native tribes were formerly at 
continual war with each other, and feasting on 
their captives, the arts of peace are so far culti- 





vated, that as among us, the females are ever on 
the lookout for the arrival of the “mails.” 
Doubtless they even send love letters by post. 
At any rate, we may say that cannibalism has 
been stamped out among the Feejees. 


| 
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friendship, patience in defeat and difficulty, calm, | 1867, it was intended that all the British Posses- | stamps now lies in the indications they give 9 
sions in North America should finally be united the history of the various countries they repr. 
under it. This has been very nearly accom-| sent. Money may now procure all the stan, 
plished. The Hudson’s Bay Company has lost | ever issued, but the object should rather },. 


to 


its charter. All the hundreds of thousands of | make a judicious selection. These bits of paper 
square miles of territory it once owned have been | are not particularly beautiful in themselves, jy, 
incorporated as a part of Canada. Buta fraction | they show, when properly arranged in a book, as 


j they would if thrown on a stream, which qa, 


British Columbia resisted confederation for | the current of the world is flowing. 


Thus the provinces of Alsace and Lomiy 


relations were not at all with the East, but with formerly used the French stamps with the heaj 
our Pacific States. Between her and Canada | of Louis Napoleon. Since the Franco-Germy 
proper stretched a wild waste of territory eleven | war has detached them from France they hay 
hundred miles broad. As a province of Canada, stamps of their own, with plain figures and Ly 
As a semi-inde- | head at all. 

pendent colony, there were scarcely any limits to | In Spain the changes are so frequent that they 
her power of self-government. A large part of | change the whole series of their stamps eye; 
her population were from the United States. | year. For the Republic in 1870 a head of Liber 
-| These men declared that if any change of govern- | stood on the " 
ment were made, the true policy would be to | came to reign over the people his head took th, 


postage-labels; then when Amadeys 


place of Liberty’s, though he was certainly not, 
despot. 

Afterwards, when Amadeus retired in disgus 
with his experience of kingship, a seated figure 
appeared on the stamps as representative ¢ 
Spain, though as the country was far from se. 
tled, a figure kicking and struggling would haye 
been more strictly appropriate. Stamps for post. 
tal use have also been issued by Don Carlos, but 
there does not seem much probability of their 
obtaining currency. Whoever wants any’ had 
better apply for them at once. 

As a whole there are few greater traveller 
than the stamp family, and yet individually, on 
journey always finishes them, be it long or shor, 
If they once pass through the post-office their 
freshness is gone forever. 





SINGING SWANS. 

According to the idea of the ancients the swan 
sang only as it wasdying. In modern times this 
has been regarded as a mere fable or supersti. 
tion, as in truth the swans with which most pe 
ple in Europe are acquainted are never known to 
utter a melodious note. This is the red-billed 
species of swan, but there is another species with 
a black and yellow bill, which, in concert with 
others, produces an effect like that of singing. 
These swans are found in Lapland in the sun- 
mer, and in other places at other seasons of the 
year. 

The celebrated Russian traveller, Dr. Von Baer, 
while travelling in Astrakhan at the beginning 
of spring, was startled one evening by hearing a 
continuous series of most lugubrious sounds, 

Exclaiming, “What can that be?” the postil- 
lion quietly answered, ‘‘O, it is only the swans.’ 

Near the station at which they were arriving, 
there was a lake, which the swans were in the 
habit of visiting for a time in the spring, on their 
journey northward. 

The air-passage of these birds consists in part 
of a bony tube, which gives the voice greater 
resonance, and causes its notes to resemble thos 
of the trombone and claronet. The,swan’s note 
of call is a single one of a harsh and strident 
character. This is sometimes replied to by oth- 
ers in different notes, and frequently with an al- 
ternation of high and low, so that at a distance 
it gives the impression of one voice singing 4 
melody. 

It is said that the swan makes its utterances 
most commonly when wounded, or when the 
water of a pond is frozen so that it cannot get at 
the food which it seeks under the surface. The 
sound is always a melancholy one, and much 
more than any other gives the impression oi be- 
ing a presage of impending misfortunc. It was 
doubtless on this ground that the ancients col 
ceived the idea that the swan sings only when it 
is dying. No such case of a parting song has 
come under the notice of any modern naturalist. 

The existence of the two different kinds o! 
swans has been known to the Russian people for 
an unknown period, as their language contains 
special names for them. Both kinds are called 
Lebed, meaning a swan in general, but the sins: 
ing swan is distinguished as Klikun (the caller), 
and the dumb swan as Schipun (the hisser). 

———_+0r 


HOW TO REMEMBER. 

Young people read carelessly and give the mem 
ry no opportunity to retain what they read. The 
knowledge that may be brought to them in thet 
reading is like water put into a sieve, it at once rum 
awhy. The late John Stuart Mill, of England, ¥* 
noted for his wonderful memory. He was said to 
retain “every thing he had ever seen, or heard, of 
read. Nothing escaped his notice; nothing was for 
gotten by him afterwards.” This power of memory 
was cultivated by his early habits of study. His fa- 
ther took a daily walk with him, and the young 
was obliged to give a minute account of each book 





that he read. If he failed at any point, the father 


| imposed severe penalties. 


In these walks the father would often convers? ** 


The chief interest in the collection of postage- | Jength, detailing historical events, facts of biogr 
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phy, the rise and growth of social institutions, and 
even elaborate arguments in philosophy and politi- 
cal economy, Which the son was required to write 
out in full omitting nothing of importance. The 
discipline was a hard one, but it trained the memory 
to a strength and retentiveness which was of great 
yalue in mature years. If young people would adopt 
even in a modified way the same process of disci- 
pline, beneficial results would be sure to follow. 


—— 
tor 


PRIDE AND LAZINESS. 

The character of the people who live in warm cli- 
mates, where a subsistence can be obtained with very 
little labor, is generally far inferior to that of the in- 
habitants of colder countries. In South and Central 
America especially, the descendants of the first 
Spanish settlers, while they still retain much of their 
old Castilian pride, seem to have no desire to do any- 
thing to justify it. A good illustration of this is 
narrated by Mr. Belt in his book just published, 
“The Naturalist in Nicaragua.” 

He was spending the night at a ruinous farm-house, 
the proprietor whereof, Don Filisberto, informed him 
that he was building a new residence. On asking to 
see it, he took me outside and showed me four old 
posts, used for tying the cows to, which had evident- 
ly been in the ground many years. 

“These,” he said, “are the corner posts, and I shall 
roof it with tiles.” 

He was quite grave, but I could not help smiling 
at his faith. I have no doubt that as long as he lives 
he will lounge about all day, and in the evening, 
when his wife and children are milking the cows, 
will come out, smoke his cigarette, leaning against 
the door-posts of his patched and propped-up dwell- 
ing, and contemplate the four posts with a proud 
feeling of satisfaction that he is building a new 
house. Such a picture is typical of Nicaragua. 








inh a 
THE ELOQUENCE OF PHILLIPS. 

From Every Saturday we learn that a poem of 
Lowell, called “A Letter from Boston,” was pub- 
lished in the Anti-slavery Advocate of Dublin, Janu- 
ary, 1858. This poem is not inserted in the editions 
of Mr. Lowell’s works. It contains a witty descrip- 
tion of the men and women who were prominent in 
the Anti-slavery Bazaar at Faneuil Hall, some of 
whom have since been lost sight of. The following 
extract, however, will be acknowledged by all who 
have heard the still popular orator, Wendell Phillips, 
to be an incomparable description of his characteris- 
tic eloquence : 


“There, with one hand behind his back, 
Stands Phillips, buttoned in a sack, 
Our attic orator, our Chatham; 
Old fogies, when he lightens at ’em, 
ivel like leaves. To him ’tis granted 
, ys to say the word that’s wanted, 
So that he seems but speaking clearer 
The tip-top thought of every hearer. 

* * . * * 
Ilis eloquence no frothy show, 
‘The gutter’s street-polluted flow; 
No Mississippi’s yellow flood, 
Whose shoalness can’t be scen for mud; 
So simply clear, serenely deep, 
So silent, strong, its graceful sweep; 
None measures its unrippling force 
Who has not striven to stem its course.’”’ 









The boys who are ambitious to distinguish them- 
selves as orators will do well to commit these lines to 
niemory, for they express in brief some of the essen- 
tial qualities of all true oratory. 


oad 
NAPOLEON AT TABLE. 


In an article in Lippincott’s Magazine on Malmai- 
son, the residence of Josephine before and after her 
divoree from Napoleon, we have some account of the 
manners of Napoleon at table, which shows that, as 
respects manners, he was far from being a model. 

When the established hour for dining at Malmai- 
son was six o’clock, and though etiquette forbade 
any one to — the table before the announce- 
ment of the head of the house, he often failed to ap- 
pear before seven, eight, or even ten o’clock. A 
chicken or some other article was placed on the spit 
every fifteen minutes, by order of the cook, who 
knew well the habits of the Emperor. The table 
manners of Napoleon may have been those of the 
hero; they were certainly any thing but those of 
the gentleman. He completed the process of cram- 
ming—it could scarcely be called eating—in six or 
seven minutes, as a rule. Ignoring the use of 
knives and forks as regarded his own plate, he 
did not stop there, but “helped himself with his fin- 
gers from the dishes nearest him, and dipped his 
bread in the gravy.” 

Those who knew the habits of the Emperor were 
accustomed to take their real dinner beforehand, to 
save themselves from hurry and dyspepsia. It has 
been said that the average American at an average 
restaurant takes his meal in the average time of six 
minutes and forty-five seconds, exactly the period 
allotted to Napoleon; but what should we think of 
even the average American who should use his_fin- 
gers as the great Bonaparte did, even were it only 
on the bony part of a chicken? 

+> ———--—- 
BRAVE BOY. 

It is folly for one in danger to yield to fright, and 
indulge in screams of terror and cries for help. A 
little coolness is almost sure in most cases of danger 
to find a way of escape. The “Memorials of the Hare 
Family,” in England, just published, give a striking 
incident in the life of the oldest son that illus- 
trates this. He was a boy of twelve, full of energy 
and fond of adventure. A strolling musician came 
by the house one day with a dromedary and a bear. 


of the paws, and the conductor, too frightened to | 
help, cried out, “Defend yourself, or you are dead!” 


all his force at the other eye. The bear yelled and | 
loosed his hold, and the boy ran for the house. The | 
bear gave chase, and tore his cheek by a stroke of the 
paw. But Francis took his seat again at the table, 
simply saying that the bear had scratched him; and 
it was not till the next day the family knew of his 
danger and boldness in escaping it. 


———_+or+ —____ 
SAY WHAT YOU MEAN. 


Questions or statements ought always to be direct 
and explicit. Here are two amusing specimens of 
impudence, that illustrate how people often think 
they are definite in what they are asking for, when 
their meaning can only be inferred: 


A man dining at a hotel one day asked his next 
neighbor if he could reach a dish of potatoes. The 
person questioned reached out his arm and answered, 
coolly, “I can, sir.” 
He said again, ‘Will you please put my fork in one 
of them?” 
“Certainly, sir;”’ and the action went with the 
words, leaving the fork in the potato. 
“Will you please return my fork to my plate?” 
was a third question. 
“With great pleasure, sir,” was the bland answer, 
and the fork was returned without the potato. 

“Will you please pass the dish of potatoes ?” 
gasped the man, in despair. 
“Assuredly, sir. Why didn’t you say what you 
wished at first?” 


The following is in the same line, though not quite 
so good: 
“Will you keep an eye on my horse, my son, while 
I step in and getadrink?’’ Stranger goes in and 
gets his drink, comes out and finds his horse missing. 
“Where is my horse, boy?” 
“He runned away, sir.” 
“Didn't I tell you to take care of him, you young 
scamp ?” 

“No, sir; ~ told me to keep an eye on him; and 
so I did till he got clear out of sight.’”’ 

+e 
HOW MANY DID THEY EAT? 

The papers have been working out an amusing 
problem, about the number of apples eaten by Adam 
and Eve in the garden. We give a few of the solu- 
tions: 
The old conundrum about the number of apples 
eaten by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden has 
started on another tour. We are sorry, for the an- 
swer has never been correctly given, making the re- 
sult as follows: Eve 8 and Adam 2, a total of 10 only. 
Now we figured the thing out far differently long 
ago, but through exceeding modesty never pro- 
claimed the result, which is now given: Eve 8 and 
Adam 8also. Total 16.—Boston Journal. 


We think the above figures are entirely wrong. If 
Eve 8and Adam 82, certainly the total will be 90. 
Scientific men, however, differ. On the strength of 
the theory that the antediluvians were a race of 
giants, and consequently great eaters, they reason 
something like this: Eve 81st, and Adam 82. Total 
163.—Gloucester Advertiser. 


Wrong again; what could be clearer than if Eve 
8-1, and Adam 8-1-2, the total was 893?—Lawrence 
American. 


To the Editors of the Boston Journal : 

f Eve 8-1-ist and Adam 8-1-2 would not the whole 
1623? AUBURNDALE. 
ANOTHER. 

Boston, FEB. 12, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

Being a very attentive reader of your paper, I have 
been entertained with the answers to the conum- 
drum of “How many apples Adam and Eve eat?” 
Your latest number was 893. I believe the follow- 
ing to be the true solution: 

Eve 814 Adam. 
Adam 8124 Eve. 





VERITAS. 


+> 
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THE THREE WONDERFUL PHYSI- 
CIANS., 
Great doctors have always loved at the close of 
life to sum up their medical experience in pithy apo- 
thegms and concentrated phrases. 


As the celebrated French physician, Desmoulins, 
lay on his death-bed, he was visited by the most dis- 
tinguished medical men of Paris, as well as other 
prominent citizens of the metropolis. Great were 
the lamentations of all at the loss about to be sus, 
tained by the profession, in the death of one they re- 
regarded as its greatest ornament. But Desmoulins 
assured his brother practitioners he left behind him 
three physicians much greater than himself. Each 
of the doctors, hoping that his own name would be 
called, inquired anxiously who was sufficiently illus- 
trious to surpass the immortal Desmoulins. With 
great distinctness the dying man answered,— 

“Their names are Water, Exercise and Diet. Call 
in the services of the first freely, of the second regu- 
larly, and the third moderately. Follow this advice, 
and you may well dispense with my aid. Living, I 
could do nothing without them, and dying, I shall 
not be missed, if you make friends of these, my 
faithful coadjutors.”’ 

a 


THE CONVICT AND HIS CUCUMBER 
VINE, 


There is always some good left in human nature. 
Keepers of penitentiaries do well to encourage that 
—as we see in cases like this, of a kind-hearted con- 
vict and the indulgence allowed him: 


A pretty prison story comes from Missouri, where, 
it appears, a prisoner in the Missouri penitentiary, 
too weak to work, and who had the run of the yard, 
one day asked the warden if he could be allowed to 
cultivate a small corner in the enclosure. 

«‘What do you want to raise ?”’ 

“Cucumbers, sir.”’ ' 

“Why, you can’t raise them here; the prisoners 
would steal them.” 





When a servant mentioned the fact, Francis jumped 
away from the table and ran into the yard to see the 
animals. The conductor told him they were per- 
fectly tame, and he began to play with the bear. To 
his surprise, the bear seized him with a strong grip 


“No, sir,”’ said the man, firmly, ‘they will not steal 
one of them.” 
“Well, go ahead,” said the warden ; “if any of the 
‘cucumbers are stolen, don’t come to me with your 
| complaints.”’ +5 


cultivated, and an immense crop was the result. At | 
Francis was only startled, not frightened; and no- | : 
ticing that the bear was blind in one eye, struck with | for liquor, produce, or some other contraband article. | church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest by many 
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The cucumbers were planted, watered, trained and | THE BEST EVIDENCE 
= 


ast, however, as the fruit grew, it disappeared, and | The following letter from REV. E 


- a S. Best, pastor M. F. 
he warden became convinced that the owner sold it , pits 








He directed the man to be watched, and finally he 
was detected in the act of carrying his cucumbers to 
the hospital and giving them to the poor fellows who 
in their sickness craved them. Not one had been 
stolen. ‘ S 
saat | rative powers of VEGETINE. 

THE BETTER CHURN. | 
The Italian music boy said a good thing for hand- 
organs When he called them churns; for even Yan- 
kees, who detest the organs, can see merits in churn- 
ing-machines. 


physicians. Also those suffering from the same disease 


as afflicted the son of the Rev. E. 8. Best. No personcan 





doubt this testimony, and there is no doubt about the en- 


NATICK, MAss., JAN. 1, 1873. 
Mr. H.R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir,—We have good reason for regarding your 
VEGETINE @ medicine of the greatest val 
sured that it has been the means of savir 
He is now seventeen years of age; for the las J 
he has suffered from necrosis of his leg, caused by serof- 
) ulous affection, and was so far reduced that nearly all 
who saw him thought his recovery impossible. A council 
of able physicians could give us but the faintest hope of 
his ever rallying, two of the number declaring that he was 
beyond the r h of human remedies, that even amputa- 
tion could not e him, as he had not vig igh to en- 
| dure the operation. Just then we comm 

VEGETINE, and from that time to the present he has been 
| continuously improving 1 mis hitely resumed his 
| studies, thrown away crutches and eane, and walks about 

cheerful and strong. 











A bright-eyed Italian boy stopped with his organ 
before a dairy window, and after playing for a while, | 
examined the rotary churn which was there in oper- 
ation. “My churn is the best,” he said at last; “it 
makes bread and butter; yours only churns butter.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in | 


The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- | 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do | 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 




















The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers a 
The subscriber to the Congreg: 
new one to that paper. 
















Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 315 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ................ 400 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 2 7 
Advance and the Companion.. ........-cccseccs-cecces 4 00 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3§ 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....-. 3 75 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...............-ese0+ 3 75 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher........... ee 4 
Hearth and Home and the Compa 










The Nursery and the Companion 15 
The Independent and the Companion ...............+- 425 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 

one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 3 75 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 2 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it requires three or four weeks before the 
magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Y. C. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-fourth quire Azurine tint, 

One-fourth quire Cream tint, 
One-fourth quire Rose tint, 
One-fourth quire Coffee tint, 
One-fourth quire Lavender tint, 
One-fourth quire White. 
Envelopes to match each tint and style. 
Also, a Blotting sheet, 
Six Gilloti’s Steel Pens, 

A genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and 

A Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pen- 
cil to remove ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, 
linen, wood, ete. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Sales Department, 
Boston, Mass. 


















N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 














A Box of Decalcomanie. 
It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bouquets, suitable to or- 





nament GL China and Wooden Ware, and cotton, silk 
and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes 
and sponge, with full directions for their use. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 80 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
, Boston, Mass. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Youtu’s Companion for 1873, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $1 75each. If sent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





You will neyer hear from me on that score, sir,” 


Boston, Mass, 


| but lately uses but little, as he declares that he is 


advance. | 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........-...... $4 75 | 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion.... 2.4 75 
Harper's Mon und the Companion... 475 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion o0e4 15 
Galaxy and the Companion... one 
Appletons’ Journal and the Co: 4 
Scribner’ Companio osc 13} 
Watchman rand the Companion, includ- | 
ing picture offered by Watchman..............eeeee- 4 20 


Though there is still some discharge from the opening 


| where his limb was lanced, we have the fullest contidence 


that in a little time he will be perfectly cured. 
He has taken about three dozen bottles of VEGt 





to be taking medicine. 
Respectfully yours, E. 8. BEst. 


Mas. L. C.F. 


Best. 


The range of disorders which yield to the influence of 


| this medicine, and the number of detined diseases which 


it never fails to cure, are greater than any other single 
medicine has hitherto been even recommended for, by 
any other than the proprictors of some quack nostrum, 
These diseases are Scrofula and all Eruptive disea 
Tumofs, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia and Spin: 
plaints, and all Inflammatory symptoms, Ulee 





; and Bladder diseases, Dropsy, the whole train of painful 


disorders which so generally afflict American women, and 
which carry annually thousands of them to premature 
graves; Dyspepsia, that universal curse of Ameriean 
manhood; Heartburn, Piles, Constipation, Nervousness, 
inability to sleep and impure blood. 

This is a formidable list of human ailments for any sin- 
gle medicine to successfully attack, and it is not probable 
that any one article before the public has the power to 
cure the quarter of them excepting the VEGETINE. It 
lays the axe at the root of the tree of disease by first elim- 
inating every impurity from the blood, promoting the secre- 
tions, opening the pores 
system—invigorating the liver to its full and natural ae- 
tion, cleansing the stomach and strengtheni lig 
This much accomplished, the snyeedy and the permanent 
cure of not only the diseases we have e1 erated, but 
likewise the whole train of chronic and constitutional 
disorders, is certain to follow. what 
VEGETINE does, and it does it so quiekly and so easily, 
that it is an accomplished fact almost before the patient is 
aware of it himself. 

VEGETINE is sold by all Drugyists. lo-21 


AVILUDE: 








the great escape valves of the 





stion. 









This is precisely 








= @ = Bact rine. 


This most popular and entertaining educational game 
has become too widely and favorably known to require 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever published, a con- 
stant source of amusement, elevating and refining in its 








tendency, and based strictly on scientific facts. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 75¢., by WEST & LEE GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass. g— 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of seven dif- 


= 


erent styles, at the following prices: $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on oa 

7- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 








PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


pppoe, 514 WASHINGTON STRE 
45—ly 





ACENTS WANTED. 
LARGE YPROFrITS. 


$412 8( IN FOUR WEEKS’ CA NVASS- 

ING was one agent's profit on Bryant's 
LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. $70 in one week 
on THE NEW HOvUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicaxe 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particuls 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 51—tr 








Pearl's White Glycerme pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Druggists. 
42—-ly 


Gives a 
Permanently 


BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 





CURED !—For cirenlar and price, 





ASTHMA 


address S, C. Urnam, Phila., Pa, 











For the Companion. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 
O, swift we go 
O’er the beaten snow, 
With motion light and free; 
*Tis cold, we know, 
And the wind doth blow, 
But warm at heart are we. 


Out of the town 

As the sun goes down 
In asky of red and gray, 

With hearts all light, 

And faces bright, 
We skim along our way. 


Each hooded face 
Is full of grace, 
And pinked with smiles most fair; 
With the lily’s trace 
The rose has place ;— 
Tis surely summer there. 


Rach gallant gent, 
On comfort bent, 
Sits close to a fair one’s side,— 
The jokes go round, 
The bells resound, 
And falls the eventide. 


And now ’tis night, 
And silver-white, 
The moon displays her rim ; 
And a supper late, 
By a glowing grate, 
We'll take at the wayside inn. 
On a beaten way, 
In a well-filled sleigh, 
And hearts to the bells in tune 
O, what is so , 








As to speed away, 
*Neath the light of the cold, cold moon, 


So swift we go 

O’er the beaten snow, 
With motion light and free, 

’Tis cold, we know, 

Aud the wind doth blow, 
But warm at heart are we. 
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!and when Mr. Moffat inquired how she had! 
learned the Gospel so well in that “‘out-of-the- 
world” place, she took from her bosom a copy of 

| the Het Nieuwe Testament, the New Testament 
in Dutch. 

“Far away from here,” she said, “I got this in 
mission school. It’s de fountain I drink from. 
It’s de oil dat makes my lamp burn.” | 


—- -—_-~i> > 
THE POST-OFFICE. 
In an article in Appletons’ Journal we find | 
some interesting facts about this most important 
and yet quite modern institution. In spite of the 
numerous railroads and steamboats which trav- | 
erse land and water in every direction, it seems | 
a ‘tthe mails are still carried three miles by | 





horses to one mile by railroads, The distances in 
| this country for which these different modes of 
| conveyances are employe dare as follows: Steam- 
| boats, 16,762 miles; railroads, 63,457 miles; and 

horses, 175,991 miles. In the employment of 
| railroads there has been an increase of nearly fif- 
ty per cent. in the last four years, and as they 
run between the principal places, they carry now 
the bulk of the letters: 





And the mails are increasing in weight and | 
magnitude at a yet faster ratio. Sixty-five years 
ago the mails for the South left the New York 
post-office carried by one man, were rowed across 
the ferry, and then placed under the boot of the 
waiting stage. To-day from ten to twelve tons 
of mail matter enter and leave the New York 
post-office from the South. It is but a century 
since Postmaster-General Benjamin Franklin so 
increased the speed of the mails that, while it 
had taken six weeks for a letter to go from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia and return, it then took put 
three. ‘To-day it takes but one week for letters 
to pass from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Pacific. 

If the postal service continues to expand the 
next century as it has done the last, and science 
shall discover no more rapid means of transmis- 
sion, passengers must be left out of the mail- 
trains. Letters and papers will exhaust the ca- 
pacity of the steam-engine. 

Our oceanic mails increase at a yet faster rate. 
Over a thousand tons of letters and papers now 
annually cross the Atlantic; a gain of fifty per 
cent. within the last three years, 





To illustrate the excellence of the English post- 
al system, the following interesting cases are re- 
lated: 


The year before last an American gentleman 
followed his sister to England. Uncertain of her 
residence, on his arrival there, he sent her a let- 
ter addressed to “Upper Norwood, or Else- 





Mus. 8. E. DAWEs. 
———————————— 


For the Companion. 


THE DUTCH NEW TESTAMENT. | 


In the early days of the African missions, Chris- | 
tian preachers who went to that land suffered | 
much opposition and many interruptions. <A 
story is told of the return of a Dutch missionary | 
to a neglected station, after a forced absence of | 
years, who found only one native faithful to his | 
Christian teachings; and she (a poor old woman) | 
believed in so dark and blind a way that her 
faith went little beyond a kind of idolatrous af- 
fection for an old Testament, which she could 
not read, but kept in her hut, sacredly rolled up 
in sheepskins. 

The following story, told by the celebrated Mr. 
Moffat, is faintly similar in some points, but the 
owner of the book could read, and thus had 
maintained her light in darkness. 

In one of his many mission journeys Mr. Mof- | 
fat (he was the father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone) 
came to a negro village on the banks of the Or- 
ange River, 
and thirst. The natives came out and stopped 
him roughly, and treated him and his company 
as some Samaritan villagers once treated Christ | 
and His disciples, (Luke 9:51—53.) They would | 
give him no water, nor allow him to go or send | 
to the river for any. He offered them bright | 
buttons from his coat if they would bring him a | 
little milk, but they refused, 

Without drink, and almost without food, he | 
seemed forced to spend the night where he was, 
the hostile heathen between him and the river | 
watching him. | 








He was faint with fatigue, hunger 


Just at dusk a negro woman came into his lit- 
tle camp. She brought a bundle of wood on her 
head and a dish of milk in her hand. These she 
left, and went away without saying a word. 

By-and-by she came again. This time there 
was 2 cooking-pan on her head, a leg of mutton 
in one hand and a vessel of water in the other. 

She made a fire and cooked the food, but did 


| had not known, when he left home, where he 


| Bless their dear hearts, I remember how on en- 


where.”’ 

The sister had left Norwood, and was else- 
where; but her route was given to the carrier, 
and the missive followed her, and finally over- 
took her riding on the top of a stage-coach. 

When the first meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance was held in London, many years ago, a 
prominent President of a Western college, who 
crossed the Atlantic in a sailing vessel, was sur- 
prised to find a letter awaiting him at his lodg- 
ings. 

It had left home after him; but carried by 
steam, it had passed him on the way. As he 





was to stay, he was curious to know how that 
letter had discovered his rooms before he had 
found them himself. And ot | developed the 
fact that the letter, being uncalled for, for a day 
or two, the postal authorities noticed that it 
came from America, and was addressed to a rey- 
crend divine. Surmising that it might be for 
some attendant at the meeting of the Alliance, 
inquiry was made, the residence [allotted to the 
gentleman by the committee] obtained, and the 
letter forwarded to await his arrival. It may be 
doubted if the post-office authorities elsewhere 
would have taken so much trouble about a sin- 
gle letter. 
“>> 

POLITENESS IN HORSE-CARS. 

Lack of courtesy to ladies in street-cars is often 
commented on severely, and some ladies have 
themselves published unpleasant experiences of 
this neglect even in polite Boston. One lady 
writer, however, in the Boston Cultivator comes 
boldly to the defence of the male car-riders in 
our good city, and she certainly makes out an 
excellent case for them, although we fear there is 
really some truth in the comments of 
Phelps: 


Miss 


After reading an article in the Independent 
by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in which she 
communicates her observations of a winter’s 
| travel on Boston street-cars, 1 feel I should al- 
| most be party to a wrong if I kept silence—I, 
who in a three weeks’ visit to Boston some four 
| years since, was so charmed by the courtesy and 
consideration always shown women in those 
same cars by the gentlemen—yes, gentlemen. 

She says, “Pretty, healthy school-girls, well- 
ruffled and humped, and perfectly expecting a 
seat, receive it.” 








| 





seat. At the time I supposed her some friend of 
his; but no, she pleasantly thanked him, and 
soon he — off, but not out of my thoughts. 
I blessed him then in my heart; I waft him one 
now; ay, and to the many other ladies and gen- 
tlemen, old and young,-who never allowed me to 
stand a moment after entering 2 car. i 

You see, Miss Phelps, I can’t hear these things 
said. It hurts me; and I’m neither rufiled nor 
humped, nor young nor pretty, which made all 
the more surprising to me this consideration. 
I’m loath to believe you, whom I always thought 
a philanthropist, would “set down aught in mal- 
ice,” and equally loath to believe Boston men 
have in four years so deteriorated, Dear Miss 
Phelps, isn’t it possible the gates were only ajar to 
you that winter, and so you failed clearly to see 
the “heart of things.” 

SRS eee 
A MEAL IN MADAGASCAR. 

There is no accounting for tastes, says the pro- 
verb. The Abyssinian,-as is well known, de- 
yours with as much relish a piece of raw flesh 
cut from a living animal, as a Chinese does a fat 
rat, a swallow’s nest or a shark’s fin. Customs 
change with climes. 

“The strangest dish I ever became acquainted 
with,” says a German traveller, “was at Tama- 
tave, a port on the eastern coast of the beautiful 
island of Madagascar. Soon after my arrival I 
was presented to the dark-skinned Governor, who 
then represented Her Majesty Queen Ranovalona 
IL., and shortly afterwards received the attention 


with five other Europeans of an invitation to) 


dinner. 


“At this His Excellency presided, while two | 


mniilitary officers, in uniforms as shabby as they 
were comical, renounced for the occasion the 
service of Mars and waited on the table. They 
showed by their dexterity that they were as 
much at home in one service as the other. Only 
one thing appeared to us too Madagascarish. 
After each course our plates were certainly re- 
moved, but it was only that the. fragments re- 
maining on them might be thrown out of the 
door. There was no other cleaning done, and 
indeed there seemed to be a great deficiency in 
the article of china. 

“The abundant dishes were on the whole 
agreeable or at least edible, and we set bravely 
to work to taste them all. Then His Excellency 
warned us that we must keep a good appetite for 
the principal dish of the day, which would pos- 
sibly be quite new to us, but was the greatest 
Epicurean delicacy, and was always reserved to 
the end of the feast. 

“Our curiosity was aroused, and at every 
change of the courses we looked eagerly for the 
mysterious dish. At last a large tureen was 
placed on the table. It was carefully covered, 
but I knew by the self-satisfied smirk of the stout 
Governor that this was his favorite. And it was; 
but imagine our disappointment when we dis- 
covereé in the secret dish a soup of silkworms, 
which resembled the green, oily slime found in 
the summer on the surface of stagnant pools, 
and which the frogs make the stage of their me- 
lodious concerts. 

“It is superfluous to add that we could not 
prevail on ourselves to partake of this Malagassy 
dish, and were compelled to forego the enjoy- 
ment of the soup as well as the snails and shells 
which lay in its depths. His Excellency was as- 
tonished at our want of taste, but did not seem 
to be much disappointed, as he proceeded forth- 
with to consume the whole himself. We were 
quite satistied to be spectators.” 

ae 
KISSING NOT UNIVERSAL. 

We formerly supposed that kissing was a mode 
of expressing affection found everywhere, in all 
parts of the world, But it seems we were mista- 
ken. The Africans on the Gaboon River are very 
affectionate, but they do not kiss. This practice, 
though very ancient in some countries, appears 
to have a smack of civilization about it. Reade, 
in his “African Sketch-Book,” gives the follow- 
ing racy little essay on the subject in connection 
with the return of some natives to their homes 
after a single day’s hunt: 


The hunters returned in the afternoon, and the 
others ran to meet them and welcomed them as 
if they had been gone for years, murmuring to 
them in a baby language, calling them by their 
names of love, patting their breasts, and laying 
arm upon arm, shaking their right hands, caress- 
ing their faces, and embracing them in every pos- 
sible way except with the lips; for these poor, 
benighted creatures have never anna our 
civilized method of endearment. 

An interesting memoir might be composed on 
“The Geographical Distribution of Kisses.” The 
New Zealanders, Tahitians, Papuans, Australians 
and Esquimaux are unacquainted with the prac- 
tice, but it is Africa which possesses the sad dis- 
tinction of being the largest non-kissing area in 
the world. Whether this fact is due to the Afri- 
can women having black lips (sometimes, though 
rarely, the under lip is red) is an interesting spec- 
ulation. The origin of kissing may perhaps 
occupy, as it deserves, the attention of some fu- 
ture Darwin. Was it discovered by a man ora 
woman? For my part, I am inclined to believe 
that the first kiss proceeded not from a lover’s 
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gambia. When a Mandingo wishes to announce 
his passion, he takes the hand of his sweetheart 
and sniffs it ardently three times. 
But let not the lady reader despise the poor 
untutored African, or Judge him too severely on 
account of an ignorance for which he is not to 
blame, He is ever willing to adopt the customs 
of a higher race. A converted negro in the Ga. 
boon assured me with honest pride that, though 
the heathen did not know how to kiss, the Chris. 
tians were proficient in that art; and once in a yil- 
lage on the Grain Coast a young Kruman, sitting 
with his wife, called out to me, “Lookee, massa, | 
| sabby kiss!’ and forthwith suited the action to 
| the word, while the lady seemed to be much 

amused and not altogether displeased with this 
| novel application of the lips. 

The kiss has been a powerful agent in the an. 
nals of the human race. There have been kisses 
like those of Antony and Cleopatra, of Henry 
| VIII. and Anne Boleyn, which have shaken 

an empire or destroyed a religion. If we knew 
the secret history of courts we should probably 
learn that nations have been created or erased by 
the magic touches of a woman’s lips. A great 
problem therefore rises before us. ‘Has this dis- 
covery proved an affliction or a blessing to man- 
| kind?” Probably the latter, for it has certainly 
increased the influence of women, and the influ- 
ence of women is employed more for good than 
for il. Beloved, tender-hearted women, compan- 
ions and consolers of our life! With a kiss you 
welcome the infant to the world; with a kiss you 
| bestow on soft-cheeked youths the raptures of 
first love; with a kiss you alleviate the agony of 
| death. And what, alas! are the kisses which 
men too often give you in return? Jydas-kisses, 
| treacherous and fatal, which poison innocent 
hearts and turn to curses on despairing lips. 
| Happy are those who can remember without re 
morse the kisses of their youth! 

ANECDOTES OF “KIT NORTH.” 

Many rich stories are told of Prof. Wilson, the 
“Kit,” or “Christopher North,” of Blackwood. 
In some of his habits he resembled our back- 
woods poets, and was passionately fond of na- 
ture in her wildest aspects, being a hunter and 
an adventurer. 


Prof. Wiison was one of the most eccentric of 
the Scottish poets. He was uncommonly athlet- 
ic, and was often tempted to afford indication of 
| his physical powers. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, he happened to be on a sporting excur- 
sion in the south of Scotland. He reached the 
border town of Hawick on a Fair day. The peo- 
ple of this place were formerly celebrated for 
their pugnacity. 

As Wilson passed through the market-place 
two combatants were dealing blows at each oth- 
er. He saw that one was a practiced pugilist, 
and was disposed to deal unfairly with his oppo- 
nent. His love of fair play led him to interfere. 
He called on the habitual pugilist to act fairly, 
which immediately drew upon him the ire of the 
bully, who threatened him with assault. With 
a single blow the professor laid him prostrate, 
and then quietly walked on. 

The professor was in the course of a pedestrian 
tour in the Perthshire Highlands. <A severe 
storm came on. Evening was drawing on, and 
there was no hotel or tavernnear. The mansion 
of a surly old laird was not far off; but the cof- 
tagers reported that he lived in a state of seclu- 
sion, and was the most inhospitable of mankind, 
Wilson resolved to make an attempt at obtain 
ing shelter under his roof. He proceeded to the 
mansion and knocked loudly. The laird was 
alarmed, and presented himself in the hall. 

“Whoare you?” stuttered the irate gentleman, 
surveying the stranger’s unshaven countenance 
and mud-bespattered costume. 

“Tam Prof. Wilson, of Edinburgh,” said the 
stranger. “Being overtaken by this terrible 
storm, I have’’ 

“You—you,” interrupted the laird, “are noth- 
ing of the sort. An impostor, no doubt, looking 
after plunder. Get you gone.” 

The professor persevered, pouring for thelo- 
quent sentences on the hospitality of Highland 
gentlemen. The laird, who was a reader of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, was overpowered by the tor- 
rent of animated talk. “Come in, come in,’ he 
said; “for certainly you are either Prof. Wilson 
or the evil one.” ‘The laird became delighted 
with his visitor. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 





THE ELEPHANT AND THE MUTI- 
NEERS. 

It isa job of immense difficulty to get an ele- 
phant on board a ship, but the big animal may 
do good service after he is “loaded in.’ In one 
instance, at least, the huge passenger more than 
paid for the trouble of embarking him. 


Some time ago a very fine specimen of the 
Asiatic elephant was landed at Southampton. 
The animal was an exceedingly large one, stand- 
| ing several feet in’ height, with large tusks, and 

between three and four years of age. It was 
shipped at Bombay, and was under the charge 
of a native of Sumatra, named Ramee Jhandee- 
gar, (familiarly known on board ship by the term 
| “Ramy,”) to whom the elephant was much at- 
| tached, and who had brought the huge brute un- 
| der perfect subjection. 





not speak. The missionaries were much affect-| tering a crowded car one of them instantly made 
ed by her kindness, and begged her to tell them | her way to me, and with gentle force and sweet, 


what had induced her to show strangers such | persuasive voice won me to take hers, 


attention. 

“I can’t speak, my heart so full,” she said, 
finally, “I know you Christians. I love the 
Master.. You serve Him. I glad to see you—elad 
to feed you when you are hungry.” , 


They soon learned something of her history, 


How en- 
| vious the bachelors looked as she seated me. 
| Shesays, Washerwomen with bundles stand.” 
Now, Miss Phelps, didn’t I see with my own 
eyes a poor, old-fashioned dressed woman, with 
a large basket on her arm, enter a full car, and 
from his seat the other end spring up a fine, 





pleasant-faced young man, and crowd his way to 
| her and gently lead her through the car to his: 





but a mother’s lips. In the backwoods of Libe-| During the first few days after the ship had 
ria I saw a woman nursing her baby and placing | cleared the land, every thing went on well; but 
her mouth against the child’s—it was not quite a| stormy weather coming on, a spirit of disobedi- 
kiss, but it was very nearly one; and is it not| ence was displayed by some of the crew. The 
natural to suppose that our tenderest embrace would-be mutineers collected on the main deck, 
has sprung with our tenderest feelings from the | close to where the elephant was chained, and 
deep, pure sources of maternal love? held council as to their future proceedings. The 

The original organ of kissing was probably the | keeper, Ramy, lying at the side of the animal, 
nose, for in the South Seas they rub noses to-j| feigned sleep, although he paid attention to 
gether as a mark of affection; and though the| what the wicked men were saying. He heard 
Africans cannot do this because their noses are | the whole details of a plot to murder the captain 
so flat, an analogous custom prevails in Sene-| and a great portion of the crew and passengers; 
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and he ascertained that he himself was one of} “I don’t tare! I is a doin’ to be a bid man wiv | 
those who were to be massacred. The onslaught poots and whiskers. There’s a ittle fing on my | | 
= ec when the watch was changed , cheek now, that I fink might be a doin’ to be a} 
: No time was to be lost in warning the captain Whisker,” said Tommy, stroking his little round | 
of the danger; but it was utterly impossible for face, smooth and shiny as an ivory ball with the | 
Ramy to proceed to the state-cabin without in- _ polishing effects of cold water and towel; at the | 


yring the greatest possible risk, inasmuch as‘). i - : ‘ 
ss peer have teen compelled to. pass through same time contemplating a rosy image in the 


the midst of the mutineers, and they certain- bright tin cover of one of Bridget’ 's powder-boxes, | 
ly Ww ould not have ar _ ed in killing at once “And what will you do when youare aman 9 
one whom they had themselves selected as | .aid grandmamma, somewhat amused. 

a victim. The wily keeper, however, took a vi | 
wiser course, and, as it turned out, a very ser- O, then Pll drive a stagecoach, and run to} 
yiceable one. Noiselessly unfastening the chain fires, and do to the store, an det money dus like 
om Sees en co gene 8 legs, ong - the papa,” replied Tommy, with an enterprising ex- 
animal at liberty, and, springing to his feet in : “ 

an instant, he bounded into the midst of the mu- yecesion of countenmnes. oc —— - 
fineers, followed by the elephant. On his giving preach sermons and have Sunday school. 

asignal to the intelligent creature, it laid about | “What a busy little man!” laughed grand- 
it right and left with: its trunk; and the aston- mamma. “But papa doesn’t preach, you know.” 


ished sailors were quickly thrown down on the) «yw ‘ = 3 nf ee 

deck, wounded, and bleeding, and shouting loud- | No, but then he peg . have — ay todo 

ly for mercy. The captain, hearing the disturb- | Sunday, only sit still, said Tommy, with a look 

ance, was soon on the spot; and having been | of disgust. “And it is so awful not to do an 

s 5 v 

made acquainted with the facts of the case, fing.” 

caused the mutineers to be placed in irons, to be ‘ . . i - 

brought to justice at the first port at which they | — N — — going to have plenty of busi 

might touch. The wounds caused by the ani- | DS, said grandmamma. 

mal’s trunk were fiightful. “O yes, Pll have somefin’ to do every minute, 
This yd = many pone — Po the when I’m a man. Of tourse I wiil,” said Tom- 

voyage of his intelligence and sagacity. On one a : q highs . 

occasion, during a heavy gale of wind, he saved | ™Y: Petes, you know, there barane be = 

aman from a watery grave, by seizing him by | body to say, ‘Now, Tom, do stop that mischief! 

his jacket just as he was slipping off the buk- That wouldn’t be the way to speak to a gentle- 
warks; and on another he prevented the first man, you know. And I’ll do dus’ as I mind to 

mate of the vessel from being severely bitten by ali @acinoe? 

afurious mastiff belonging to one of the passen- ‘ a a 8. ; . “ 

gers. The dog was flying at the throat of the But don’t you think you will miss dear 


man, when his spring was arrested by the ele- grandmamma?” said Mrs. Tucker, suddenly 
phant, which, taking firm hold of him with his looking sober. “And doesn’t my little boy think 
— him over the side of the ship into | 4 will want somebody to take care of him even 
when he is a man?” 
| “Why, don’t you know,” said Tommy, “Til 
| be somebody’s papa myself then. And I’ll have 
| to tate tare of my family, you know, so I wont 
have any time to be lonesome. But of tourse 
I’m doin’ to have you live with me, and Uncle 
John and papa; and you can do ridin’ about with 
my horses and tarriages; but you needn’t tate 
tare of me any more, betause I'll be bid enongh 
| to tate tare of myself.’ 

“Horses and carriages, too! What a grand es- 
tablishment!”’ exclaimed grandmamma. 

“O yes! Horses, and lions, and tigers, and all 
sorts of animals,” cried Tommy, growing mag- 
nificent. “And T’ll have a elephant to ride on 
myself, but I s’pose you will want to do in a tar- 
riage.” 

“TJ think I shall be afraid of some of your pet 
beasts,” said grandmamma, doubtfully. 

“O, afraid! Ladies are so ’fraid of every fing!” 
cried Tommy, in a tone which was less respect- 
ful than it ought to have been; but grandmam- 
ma only laughed, when the little boaster added, 
“Now J am never afraid of any fing at all.” 

“What was it I heard Jast night after a certain 
boy, I know, had gone to bed ?” 

“O, I s’pose I cried a ’ittle,”’ said Tommy, can- 
didly; “but I wasn’t afraid, only fidgety. And 
then I told myself I had dot to det over my ba- 
byishness, betause I aint a’ittle boy any more, 
| I’m four years old. And so pretty soon I did 
det over it; and then you see I went to sleep.” 

M. E. T. 

















For the Companion. 


FREDDY’S BONNET. 
My! O, what a wonder 
Is swinging in the shed! 
Dangling, red-topped boots, and 
Wearing on its head 
Such a great sun bonnet! 
Can it be our Fred ? 


Eyes so brown and roguish 
Shyly peep about, 

Wondering if they'll know him— 
Yes, without a doubt. 

Come, my lady Freddy, 
Wont you please walk out? 





+o 
DICK’S WATCH. 


Dear little Dick, curled by the fire, 
Sat watching the shadows come and go, 

As the dancing flames leaped higher and higher 
Flooding the room with a yellow glow. 





His chubby hand on his side was pressed. 

And he turned for a moment a —e ear; 
“Mother,” cried he, “I’ve got a watch! 

I can feel it ticking right under here!” 


“Yes, Dick, ’tis a watch that God has made, 
To mark your hours as they fly away; 

He holds the key in His mighty hand, 
And keeps it in order night and day. 





Scan the little wonder 
From head to copper toes. 
Guess he’s *fraid some one will see 
His little turnup nose, 
Why he wears the bonnet, 
Guess his mamma knows. 


——— He ~ inside the mystic key, 
Or lay His hand on the tiny spring, 
The wheels would stop, and your watch run down, 
And lie in your bosom a helpless thing.” 


He crept to my side and whispered soft, 
While his baby voice had an awe-struck sound, 
“1 wish you would ask Him, mother dear, 
To be sure and remember to —_ it wound!” 
Mrs. L. M. BLINN. 


——— ee 
RING THE BELL, DOGGIE. 


A bright, New York baby, just beginning to 
+o — talk, was very observant of all that passed 
around her. She saw a gentleman, with a dog, 
enter a house on the opposite side of the street. He 
: pe ; sl ft the dog without, who, by 
“I say, Bridget,” cried Tommy, as he ran into | res the door and left the dog iad y 
the ki as a ? samen ¢,, | Pte Various canine movements of scratching and 
e kitchen, one morning, “wont you p’ease to a ‘ : : : 
dive me some batin’ powder ?” | whining. manifested painful impatience. Moved 
“ ns ee a ee by his crying and distress, she thrust her small 
And whativer wud ye be wantin’ wid the StF 5 page 
. | face against ‘he window and cried, in a clear, 


baking powdther, Master Tommy, dear?” 
sarnest 4 2 ie! sy! 9? 
“Wiley, any dausinn enya that’s when satin the | | earnes tone, “Ing e bell, doggie! Ing e bell 


bistits drow when you put them in the oven. So | ; - 
now I want to eat some batin’ powder, and it'll | GIRLS AND “OYS! ATTENTION! 
mate me as bid as papa.” igh, 


“Wud ye hear, mum!” laughed Bridget, as THE ROAMER \AMILY. {ee Ere, 


Mrs. Tucker came into the kitchen where break- aie and Bow. 


She don’t want a Modoe boy, 
Brow and cheeks so tan; 
So she made the bonnet 
For her little man; 
Now the sun can’t find him, 
Do you think it can? 
OLIVE STEVENS Brown. 


For the Companion. 


GETTING BIG. 








a 10,0¢° mile balloon PES... ae delight 

















as 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
I’m not in brook, or pool, or rill, 
I’m not in marsh, or plain, or hill; 
But stream, and rivulet, and tide, 
And mountains, are with me supplied. 


Iam not found attending school, | 
Nor do I like a lazy fool; | 
And yet Tam in indolene e, 
In riches, yet in indigence. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 4 
| 
| 


No father claims me for his own, 
No daughter, sister, child or son; 
But mothers hold me as a friend, 
And grandmammas on me depend. 


No fish or bird I’ve ever known, } 
And animals let me alone; 

But yet I roam through seas and skies 

With telegraphs and butterflies. 


Now find my whole. ’Tis time you did, 

I’m sure "tis not obscurely hid. 

Tis passing. by you every day; 

You'd best improve it while you may. | 
Uno Hoo, 


2. 
REBUS. 





An event of the past. 


3. 

DECAPITATIONS, 
Behead a blossom and leave a dear friend; and 
behead the friend and leave a preposition. 
Behead that which is hidden, and leave a tent. 
Behead that which helps one rise in the: world, 
and leave a serpent. 
Behead an imaginary being, and leave an — 
tive descriptive of its movements. 


4. 
REBUS. 





A suggestion to the wealthy. 


5. 
METAGRAM. 
At first you’ll find me dark as night, 
Or fur-clad,—either will be right. 


My primal change, I bear your word 
Beneath the waves, you may have heard. 


Change heads again, I’ll condescend 
Of all pitched roofs to form the end. 


A different head, and I’m a story, 
Near relative to allegory. 


An altered head, on legs I stand; 
Formed more to serve than to command 


Behead me now; whate’er you ask, 
However difficult the task, 
To move the world, to clean a stable 
With Hercules,—you’ll find me able. 
x. ¥.Z. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bog, bag, beg, bug, big. Puck, pock, pick, pack, 
= Dun, don, din, den, Dan. Lust, lost, lest, last, 
ist. Pit, put, pet, pot, pat. Ball, boll, bill, bull, 
bell. M ate, mite, mete, mute, mote. 

2. Elegy ina country ‘chureliy ard. 

3. Gideon; Og; Lemuel; Iscariot; Anna; Tiglath- 
Pileser ; Heth. GoLtaTu. 


3. The Grand Medal for Progress, 


| ing Machine. 
| leather harness and the fine ee ganzes with a truly pearl 





Splendid and Unparalleled 


TRIUMPHS 


OF TUE 


p) Wheeler & Wilson 


SEWING MACHINE €0., 
NEW YORK, 
Over Eighty-one Competitors, 


WORLD'S “EXPOSITION, VIENNA, 
Ete. 


1873, 


| 1. The Knight’ s Cross of the Imper ial Order 

of “Francis Joseph,” conterred his Apos- 
tolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria, siponeiie Hon- 
orable Nathaniel Wheeler, President of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine Comp: ny, as the founder 
and builder of Sewing Machine industry. 








| 2. The Grand Diploma of Honor, recommended 


by the International Jury for this Sewing Machine 

Company only, for their important contributions to 

the material and social weliare of mankind, 

awarded for 
their New No. 6 Sewing 3 for preqress 
made since the Par Exposition of 1867, 2t which 
the only Gold Medal for Sewing -hines was 
awarded to this Company. Hence ‘the V ienna 
award marks Progress not Trom_a low level or in- 
ferior medal, but from a Gold Medal, the highest 
award made at Paris. 

« The Grand Medal — Merit, for the develop- 
ment of Needle Industry end excellence and supe- 
riority of manufacture “r samples exhibited. 

5. A Grand Medal for Merit, for excellence and 
superiority of Cabinet work, the only award of the 
kind in this section. 

G6. Medals for several Co-operators, of the 
‘Wheeler & Wilson C ompany lor superior ability, 

7%. The Official Report, published by the General 
Direction of the Vienna Exposition, signalizes the 
supremacy of the Wheeler & Wilson Company for 
quantity and quality of manuiacture, and position 
in the Sewing Machine Wn isiness, as follows: 

OFFICIAL REPORT, Y IENNA EXTOSITION, SEW- 

ING MACHINES, Ere 
(Grove 13, Sec. 2, B.) 

“The greatest Sewing Machine Manufactory in_ the 
world is that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York, which 
alone has brought already over $00,000 of their Sewing 
Machines into practical use. ‘The complete production of 
the parts by machinery is so regulated that each complete 
machine may be used as a sample for exhibition. This 
firm produces 600 well adjusted machines daily. 

“The latest production of this firm, end which is the 
wonder of the Vienna Exposition, is their new No, 6 Sew- 
This universal machine sews the heaviest 










nehine, bein 








— 












stitch. 

“Wheeler & W a have received the highest prizes at 
all World’s Expositions, and at the Vienna Exposition 
were extraordins arily “distinguished.” 





FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 
New York, Sept. 15, 1873. 
The Grand Medal of Honor 
OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


Was unanimously recommended by the judges of Sewing 
Machines for 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


New No. 6 Sewing Machine, 


As being ‘“‘a decided improvement over all other machines 
in the market,” and which “must revolutionize certain 
branches of industry, especially in Shoe and Harness 
Manufacturing.” 
“BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 31, 1873. 

“The MARYLAND InstTITUTE has awarded WHEELER & 
WILson the GOLD MEDAL for their new No. 6 Sewing Ma- 
chine. Other Sewing Machines received nothing.” 





“SAVANNAH, Nov. 4, 1873. 
“At the GEORRGIA STATE Fair, & SILVER MEDAL, the 
highest and only premium for Leather Stitching, was 
awarded to WHEELER & W ILSON for samples done on 
their New No. 6 Sewing Machine.” 


Principal Office, No. 625 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
10—2t 





4. Finger, fringe; Parts, strap, traps; Ablest, 
bleats, stable ; Lamps, palms, psalm. Dearth, thread. 





TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 


No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it is a certain cure for 
Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold 
by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park hy lace, New York. 9-2t 





We will send 12 flowering plants for $1,—your choice 
from 100 varieties. Forwarded by 


MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
atalogue of Plants and Seeds. Sent | 
free to all customers—and to others on receipt of 10c, 


less than half the cost. 
Wx. E. Bowpircn, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


TYPE Type Poh op expressly for Amateur Print- | 
* ers by the New England Type Foundry, | 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 











fast was preparing. ‘“Masther Tommy is afther ou. By <arnest Markman. MERCANTILE 
Wantin’ hekin? ’ ‘ RS ay ae Bie * PUBLISHANG CO., St. Louis, Mo., mails it to 
niin’ bakin’ powdther to make him grow. you for 10 cents. 100 page book. 10—Itp 





specimen hook. 4—13t 


For further information we refer you to our Tllus- | 
tra 


chine 


NEEDLE 


EARDSLEY’S 
atent Sewing Ma- 
THREADER 





B 
Pr 


A great want provided for. 
ing practice of ordinary threading. 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—though 


Entire relicf from the vex- 
Indispensable to the 


clouds darken or lamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent by 
mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Agents order Price List ‘of Vhreader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 3—13t 












CLIFFORD & C0.., 
Perfumers, 


40 Bromfield Street, 


7 PERL UMES 
& PREMIUMS, 


ANTED in every town in the United States and 
|§| Canadas, Agents to sell our Chromos. New sub- 
jects in pairs nicely mounted. They are gems and 
i | take immensely. Agents are making from $9 to $15 
per ds Samples e arefully mailed and sent we any 
-| addres: re § 
| AN' TONY & CO.,, 
| 








ceipt of 75 cents and —% ~ 
Pubs., New Bedford, ) — 





ldeow13t 


9) perday! Agents wanted! Allclasses of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work 0 usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
aise, Porticularaivee, Address G, Stinson & Cv., Portland. Maine 


The Supscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 

$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE ComMPanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.--Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always ¢ the name of the Post-Office 

Your name cannot be 
his is done. 


ive to which your 


found on our 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE ORIGINAL “OLD HICKORY.” 

The histories of men and trees often supplement 
each other in the most 
and State parties, and 
chosen their badge from the vegetable world. 
Apollo had his laurel, York and Lancaster their 
white and red and Scotland, Ireland and 
France their thistle, shamrock and lily. An 
old political memorial in the shape of a large tree 
stands now not far from Madison, N. J., and is called 
“the old hickory.”’ A letter to the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate thus speaks of it: 


interesting way. Heroes, 


even nations have often 


roses, 


have 





It will be remembered that after the days of “Old 
Hickory’’—or Andrew Jackson—and Harry Clay, of 
Ashland, the liberty-poles of the 
Whig parties, were respectively the hickory and the 
white ash. It would appear, however, 
timony of this tree 


Democratic and 


from the tes- 
, that the hickory was the emblem 
of the Democratic party before 

On a the 
voluminous “ and 
board the the tree, 


Jackson’s time. 
#& somewhat 
the guide- 
ating that it | 
was transplanted on the day of the inanguration of 
James Madison for his sceond term as President of 
the United States. Madison’s first election marked 
the defeat of the Federalist party by the Democrats. | 
This was in 1813, when, of course, this tree was a 
sapling. It is now about two feet in diameter at the 
stump, and, having been kept trimmed, it towers in 
a fine straight shaft of about 
by a lofty and spreading top. 


stout frame, near tree, is 


guide-board,” above 


lettered legend of st 


fifty feet, surmounted 
It stands on a “four- 
corners” of the country roads, and in a lowish, moist, 
strong clayey soil. This explains its splendid growth 


for sixty years. 


> 
THE RACE OF DWARFS, 

We informed our readers some weeks ago of the 
discovery of a race of dwarfs or pygmies in Africa, 





which were supposed to be the same people men- 

tioned by Herodotus, the father of history. We now 

learn that the Geographical Society of Italy has re- 

cently received from Alexandria in Egypt two speci- | 
mens of these men in miniature, 

The tribe is called the Akka or Tikki-Tikku. 

These two individuals were bought of King Munza 
by Miani, an Italian explorer, the report of whose | 
death reached Europe at the same time as his curi- 
One of aged eighteen, is 

feet four inches) in height; the | 
sixteen years, is only thirty-one inches in | 


ous acquisitions. them, 
forty inches (three 
othe 
stature, 

Their skins are of a copper color, and they have | 
thin, tow-like hair, As with other dwarfs, their 
limbs are disproportionately long, and their shanks 
are also very spindle-like, They have pendent abdo- 
md round heads with retreating foreheads, 
Altogether they must be far more interesting to the 
man of science than to the artist. 


mens, ¢ 


a | 


MAKING THE HENS SAVE THE BEES, 
We thought the invention sufficiently ingenious | 


by which cattle were forced to draw their own drink, | 


setting the pump stream running their mere 
weight on a seale platform before the water-trough ; | 


bat the following contrivance 


by 
of adjusting the hab- 
o species of creatures at the 
so as to save life and property, is certain- { 
ly much more It deserves to be calle a) 


its and movements of te 
same time, 
ingenious, 
witty 

A bee raiser in New England is said to have pa- | 
tented an invention for the protection of bees from | 
the attacks of the honey moth, which enters the 
hives at night and ritles the stores. The idea arose | 
out of his familiarity with the daily routine not of 
bees only, but of hens. Hens, he observed, retire to 
rest early; bees seek re pose earlier still; no sooner 
are they “sunk in slumber than the moth steals into 
their abode and devours the produce of their toil. 


THE 


He has now built a stand of hives with a hen-house | 


above it. The bees first betake themselves to their 
dwelling and settle themselves for the night. The 
hens then ¢ ome home to roost on their pere sh, : and, 
they take their place upon it, their weight sets some 
simple mechanism to work, which at once shuts 
down the doors of all the hives. When the day 
dawns, however, the hens leave their roost, and the 
removal of their we ‘ight from the perch, raises the | 
hive-doors and gives egress to the bees in time for | 
their morning’s work. 


* — 


A CIGAR THAT COST A HARD RUN. 

There is an old quickstep called “Haste to the 
Wedding,” which used to be played a good deal in 
former times. The victim of the following adventure 
played the quick-step without the tune: 


A young man started from Terre Haute on the last 
day of the year for Matoon, Ind., where he was en- 
gaged to be married at 2, P. M. At Paris he 
stepped off the train to get a ’c igar, and it started off 
without him. In pure desperation he started to 
walk, and proceeded some distance when a hand-car 
came along. He was allowed to get aboard and help 
propel the concern until within three miles of his 
destination, when the men of the car stopped and 
positively refused to go further. He then hired a 
mule of a farmer. There was no saddle in the sta- 
ble which he would allow to go with the beast, and 
therefore the young man was compelled to go it bare- 
back. When he arrived at the house the clock had 
struck three, and the entire party was in consterna- 
tion as he rode up to the door, both legs wrapped 
around that mule’s body, slashing him with a club at 
every jump, and followe din his career by half the 
boys in town. 


> 


A SHORT, SAD STORY. 

Think of the father’s grief when his little wander- 
er could not be found, and of the mother’s agony at 
the sequel, when the bitter thought came with her 
darling’s death, “It need not have been’’! 


Mr. Morton, of Cornwall Bridge, went to the woods 
to chop on F rids ay, January 23d. Towards night his 
wife told their little son, aged three and one-half 
years, that he might go to meet his father. The 
father returned by a different route, and learning 
the facts, set out in search of his boy. The darkness 
lowered, the wind blew, and the frost seized upon 
every thing exposed. Meanwhile the little fellow 
wandered about, calling for his father. Forty men 
turned out that bitter cold night to search for the 
little boy. Inthe next forenoon he was discovered 
on the north side of the mountain, about a mile 
from home, lying at the foot of a rock, quite dead. 
On the rock were found one little shoe and stocking. 
Tired, and lonesome, and sleepy, he had tried to go 
to bed on the cold stone, and rolling off on to his face 
below it. the bitter wind had sung him to sleep for- 
ever, and the chill frost sealed his eyelids.—Christian 
Secretary. 


> 
WAY TO LOSE FIVE DOLLARS, 

A gentleman in Woburn heard a woman scream 
one evening in the street. A policeman had just 
arrested her for drunkenness, 


ONE 


The gentleman went out, lightly clad in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, to sce what the matter could 
be; and being out, he kindly suggested to the police- 
man that it would be better for him to get a earriage 
for the bacchante. Upon this he was ordere d, in the 
name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
procure a vehicle. ‘This was a new view of the mat- 
ter to the philanthropic gentleman; he paid no at- 
tention to the request, in consequence of which he 
did pay five dollars and costs in the Police Court 
next day for refusing to aid the officer. Still it 
somehow remains a puzzle to that gentleman what 
he paid that tive dollars for. He thinks that in fu- 
ture he will make no suggestions to policemen when 
they are in the discharge of their duty. 


>. 
FLOUR, 


made from dates by distilla- 
tion; but they are sold for the most part to foreign 
traders. There is still another product of the date— 
one that is of vast importance to the poor Arabs in 
their long journeys across the deserts. This is date 
flour, made by drying r the ripe fruit in the sun, and 
afterwards grinding it to powder. It is then packed 
in tight sac ks, and if stowed away from the damp, 
will kee p for years. This is food in its most com- 
pact form, e asily carried about and nee ding no cook- 
ing; it has only to be moistened with a little water, 
and then the meal is ready for eating. 


DATE 
Wine and spirits are 


ona 
AN EXCELLENT JOKE, 

Rey. Dr. I. S. Prime, last summer, at Newport, 

took a ride with a family named Nightingale. The 

ride was prolonged into the evening, ‘and the doctor, 

in a letter describing it, says, “The stars and the 

nightingales saw us home.’ Forthwith somebody 


| rushes into print to show that there are no nightin- 


gales in that county, and some one comes forward 
to prove that there are nightingales. And all pitch 
in on one side or the other. Meanwhile Dr. Prime 
and the Nightingales, of Newport, keep a merciless 
silence and let the great joke go on. 


> 


A marriage on a railway train may properly be 
termed a railroad tie. 





AstTumMa.—Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy.—Prepared from 


} a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in 


Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 


| other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 


him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
many permanent cures. It contains no poisonous er inju- 
rious properties whatever; an infant may take it w th per- 
fect safety. 


Tue Roap To HEALTH.—Cleanse the stomach, bowels 
and blood from all the acrid, corrupt and offensive aceu- 
mulations which produce functional derangement, 
you remove the cause of most diseases which afflict the 
human family, and thus save large doctors’ bills. Tho 
most effectual and reliable remedy for this purpose is 
found in Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
cheap wood or paper boxes, but Kept fresh and reliable in | 
vials. 25 eants by Drugyists. 


“Wuits's SPECIALTY For Dyspepsia.” 
cular to proprietor, IH. G. White, 


Send for cir- 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 


No| - 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


It is permitted to few men of companies to achieve ac- | 
as | knowledged superiority in any important position or busi- 


ness. ‘The present generation has witnessed stupendous 
| rivalry in several branches of industry, and notably the 

Sewing Machine business. Amid a multitude of competi- 
| tors, steadily and surely the Wheeler & Wilson Company 
| held their way from the beginning, upon fixed and honor- 
able principles. Long since, their leading position in Amer- 
ica was established. Abroad, at London, in 1862, they now 
the highest premiums; at Paris, in 1867, they distanced 
eighty-two competitors, and were awarded the highest 
premium, the only Gold Medal for Sewing Machines ex- 
hibited; and lastly, amid unparalleled competition, fol- 
lowed the splendid triumphs at Vienna, noted in our ad- 
vertising columns. 











BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for 
DANDRUFF. 


Boston, Oct. 30. 

T have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in so good condition. 

. FULLER. 


BALDNESS. 
Boston, Nov. 24. 

I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate 
is covered all over with young hair, about three-eighths 
of an inch long, a appears strong and healthy, and 
determined to grow 

D. T. MERWIN, 
LOSS OF HATR. 
Boston, Jury 19. 


One application allayed the itching and irritation; in 
three or four days the redness and tenderness d red 


MARCH 5, 1874, 





OL CHROMO FREE TO ALL!! 


Boys and Girls. An Autograph Album, 100 pages, imi- 
tation morocco, gilt sides, in case, ass 10 cents, 
Do a little easy work for us and get a Printing re 
any other presentfree. Particulars for stam: d 
mo given to all who answer this advertisement, whether 
they buy the album or not. Address immediately kh. \ 
KINGMAN, Boston, Mass. 

VAILL’S 
Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
pthe South and tropicalcountries, 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


orcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods, Send for cuts, 


seowdt 
































—the hair ceased to fall, and I have now a thick “growth 
of new hair. 
SUSAN R. POPE. 
IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., SEPT. 15. 

I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends, who were afflicted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 

JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 
New York, SEpr. 
For some time past I have been using your Coc oaine, 
and think it far preferable to any thing I have ever used 


for the hair. 
FRANK LESLIE. 





we! END 25 cents to Mauck’s Weekly, Cheshire, % fora 
—4t 


copy and the 2 chromos. 
$375 A MONTH to Male s* pte Agents. 
i ELTY Co., Biddeford, M 49- 


OATMEA 


FOREIGY FOSTAGE, STAMPS. 75 different 
kinds for 25c. Circulars free. 5. ALLAN TAYLOR, 
39 Nassau Street, New York. —ltp 
\ ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 14—ly 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 





Nov- 
13t 





GLYCERINE TOILET 
SOAP. Sold everywhere. 











None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses. 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
assed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


VERYBODY’S “FRIEND; or, The Univ ersal 

Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Ilumor, ete., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
“e — be acquired ina few hours. Price 25 cents. 

> btume Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 





styles, all colors, nt 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
—tf LMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
V ANTED, AGENTS—Male and Female, to sell 
an artic le’ needed in every family. Sells for $1, and 
pays large ae to agent. Write for particulars to 
8—4t MORGAN & ALLEN, 57 John St., N. Y. city. 


4 8 AGE Illustrated Prospectus for eight 

standard money- athe — for agents. 
Sent FREE on receipt of 10 cents. E. TREAT, Pub- 
lisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 








BARNED? BE 

Send for s circular 
i of the PEOPLE’s AT- 
» LAs, the most ula; 
f work 0 ont a blvip 


LLIA Beck- 
Fae ae 


man 





A new Book—48 pages—with colored Pic- 
tures—tells how how to make money at home 
—a full list of Scrap Book and Transfer Pic- 


BOYS. « 


tures—at lowest wholesale rates. 


J. JAY GOULD, 
20 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


OTHE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY.” 


Agents Wanted. The most remarkable and 


best selling Subscription Book 
of the year. Elegantly illus- 
ar ar Send for particulars to 

SHEPARD & ‘GHA, Boston. 


wtf 





Ww ~y is the use of buying a gull 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 
two weeks ? 


SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 








WHITE LEAD 
OR OTHER 


and | 


JOSEPH GILLOTYT’s 
STtBEarL PENS. 


43 Sold by all dealers. 


yy 


i\FOR $2 ONLY, a Hand Press that 


prints two lines, 
with case of six al Rabets Type ey kinds), Bottle of Indel- 
ible Ink, Inking Pad, and every thing necessary will be 
sent postpaid by mail to any — of the United States. 
Agents wan § Send 3 cents for terms or Fr for sample 
press. Address H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 10— 


aughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, F unny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages- Yan: 
kee, Dutch, Irish ‘and Ethhoyen—Ae the convenience of 
the ‘public at large. Price 15 cents 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, a nd the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explains’. In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRIL 0 QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent b Vv mail, postage pai 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


fe ne ASTHMA. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.:, tai. Siowentc " 
EERE TS 

These Oil Chremos will 


ar lestown, Mass. 

AWAKE AND ASLEEP. be sent mounted complete 
for framing on_ receipt of 50 cents. Two new Chronos, 
SMILES and TEARS me pee. A KEAUII- 
FUL BOU SULT OF FLOWERS or 35 cents, or two 
different subjects for 60 cents. For those IN NEED oF 
BUSINESS, we none the brightest and best selling Chromos 
in the market. ee would secure an independence, 
send $5 fora t cetfolh io and a stock of Chromos, and com- 
mence work at once. Fevetouars fre, or ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR on receipt of three-cent ha 

Dt CHROMO ~ eg 

g—4t 


,on 
wm 
52 








Address, BOSTON FRAME AN 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| SEEDS ! 
SEEDS! 
SEEDS ! 


CURIOSITY ‘for Old and ‘Young. Chain 14 inches 

long of poeta Rings. Sample sent by mz oa wostiy 
paid, for nts. tire ular sent free. WILC ry ’ 
CRITTEN DEN & CO., Middletown, Conn. 10- 


Printing Presses.7%¢, 22 
SO ect fe G1 Sie" fe 


culars, 
Business 





Spooner’s Prize Flowe: er - Seeds: 12 va- 
rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, maika 
to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Illustrated Seed Catalogue fre “Ad- 
dress Wa. H. SPooNER, 4 Beacon St., 
Boston. d4eow8t 





en do their own Printing and ‘se 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have de!' 
fulamusement and money making. Send mp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & co., Meriden, Cons. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations 
Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 

7—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
OREIGN STAMPS.—New Circulars and an un- 
used Sy Stamp sent free Ae a receipt of 3-cent 
stamp. RAPO, Concord, N seowet 











